































It’s kinda’ a surprise to us that there aren't more correct answers to our Aviation 
Quiz. Maybe it’s because you smart lads don't bother sending in your papers to 
be corrected. Whether you know the answers or not, let's hear from you. We'll 






print the names of the Quiz Club members in an early issue. 


VIAJIOR AL WILLIAMS. alias “Tattered Wing-Tips,” 


Mier 
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\ pilot on a recent hop encountered a 
large Hock of ducks. Coming on them 
from the rear, he caught up just fast 
enough so that every 45 seconds the 
number of birds in sight doubled itself 
If he saw the first at 12:03 P.M. and 
could see them all at 12:12, at what 
time could he see half of them? And, 
just to make it difhcult, how many birds 
were there? 

(Old T.W.T’s almost ashamed to ad- 
mit it, boys, but he missed the boat on 
this one. If you want to show him up, 


send mm your answer to De checked 


CLASSIFIED ADVT. 


WANTED Part 
how to make us« f all the ertra sludge 


| Gulf Oil Corp 


and dirt taken from Gulfpride Oil. Gulf's 
exclusive Alchlor process used in addition 
to conventional methods removes as much 
, 


as 1 extra waate from this 100% Pure 


Pennsy! vania oil 


ALSO WANTED Party or parties in- 
terested in obtaining super airplane lubri- 


cation. Ask for Gulfpride at the Sign of 


the Gulf Orange Dis« 





AVIATION QUIZ 


1 How did thre Wright Brothers decide who 
was to fly first? 
2. What famous writer of South Sea tales was 


a member of the Latavette Escadrille? 


3. Who was the first stunt Ave 
4. Who is the present chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority? 

5. Give within one million the number of 
passenger miles flown by airlines per passen- 


ger-tatalityv in 193 











THIS MONTH’S WHOPPER 
Hi. Major! 


Pal of mine’s wife was the worst back- 


seat driver in Deaf Smith County, Texas 
Why. she used to bring her sister along 
on auto rides so there'd be someone to 
keep up the heckling when she had to 
pause for breath 

That was before my friend ran outa’ 
gas one day near the airport. Then his 
wife and sister-in-law both went to work 
at once! Radio operator half mile away 
turned off his set ‘cause the interference 
was so bad. And Hank Sparks, my friend, 
claims his ears was almost numb before 
the gals got their second wind and really 
went to town on him. 


Fortunately there was a supply of Gulf 


Aviation Gas at the airport. So Hank 
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carted over a couple of gallons and 
sloshed it into the tank quick for fear 
the words those females were screeching 
at him might set it on fre. 

Then he crawled back under the wheel 
and stepped on the Starter. 

Major, 1...well...1... 
is—you can’t expect no man to believe 
this except a fellow like yourself that has 
a faint idea of how powerful Gulf Avia- 
tion Gas really is! But when Hank put 


what | mean 


his foot on the accelerator and let in the 
clutch, that old car picked up so fast 
the words from the rear seat never had 
a chance to reach the front! All he did 
was drive around in serene unheeding 
silence for a couple of hours and when 
he got home those gals were so hoarse 
they couldn’t talk for two weeks! 


Joseph G. Magish 
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Behind the popularity of the Fairchild “24” are 


years ol proven performance ° ° hundreds of thou 
sands of flight hours by hundreds of enthusiastic 


owners in all parts of the world. 


During 1938, for instance, sportsmen, business 
executives, government officials and commercial op 
erators purchased more Fairchild “24's” than any 


other 4- or 5-place cabin planes in America. 


They bought because, in ease of handling, utility, 
safety ai economy, this ship has achieved a record 
of being the finest a man can buy regardless of pric: 
To attempt improvement seemed impracticable , 
but we've equipped the Fairchild “24° for 1939 with 
such added features as hydraulic brakes, a steerable 
tailwheel. improved landing gear, ventilators of ad 
vanced design, optional glass windows, even more 


beautiful cabin interior and many other new features 


In 1938, the Fairchild “24° was the biggest sellet 


because it was the biggest value. In 1939, this splen 
did ship s an even greater \ ilu ‘a ind an even 


more logical choice for the private owner. 
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The Feeder Line Idea Is NOT Dead 


NI of the ereatest services to he rendered by civic 

groups and progressive individuals throughout out 
territory may be found in a concerted, vigorous movement 
for the early establishment of two or three feeder lines 
on an experim ntal basis. forcing, if necessary, the allo 
cation of necessary funds for the project. 

We are getting fed up with all this rot about the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority's first big 
placing our major airlines on a sound economic basis. 
In the first place the C. A. A. is working night and day on 
that problem and on a multiplicity of other problems 


job being limited to 


just as important. In the second place many of our 
scheduled air carriers are coing to have to do quite a lot 
towards solving their own sorry predicaments and in 
many instances they will have to remember that the good 
Lord helps those who he Ip themselves. The bie trouble 
is, as always, the unfortunate state of mind venerally 
existing throughout the aviation industry that limits con 
certed thought, opinion and effort to one’s own narrow 
little groove, failing to consider aviation as a composite 
industry of many component parts, a big little family. 
as it were, wherein should one member take ill the others 
will be affected in some measure. 

For example, why haven’t the air transport companies 
taken up the feeder line idea and assisted in its promo 
tion? And all those good people who have been harp 
ing on national defense in the air—where are they hid 
ing? Surely the airlines realize that a well developed 
feeder line svstem would pou additional revenue into 
And the national defense folk must know 
that a thousand transport pilots flying mail and pas 


their coffers. 


sengers every day for 365 davs of the vear are far more 
valuable from a military standpoint than ten thousand 
college bovs with 1) hours ot airport flying. 


The one phase of our struggling industry that is very 





definitely sick is the manufacturing and operation end of 
our middle category of private aircraft—those fine ait 
planes that come just under airline equipment and the 
type of machines that probably would be put to work 
over a conservative system of mail carrying operations 
between an established scheduled airline terminal and 
outlying communities. 

We have sufficient executive, piloting and mechanical 
personnel in reserve for this task. Many of the factories 
actually need orders immediately to keep open. Yet 


nothing is done about it 


Pilots with over a thousand 
hours, some with instrument ratings, and mechanics with 
three to eight vears of broad experience are not only 
ceoing hunery but are being forced out into other pur- 
suits, their investment of vears and money a total loss. 
While nothing is beine dene about them, the C. A. A. 
announces a Roosevelt backed plan to train twenty thou- 
sand college boys, a noble program but one that should 
be launched ajter we have developed a definite long 
r policy, devoid of flash-in-the-pan 


range national a 
ideas that result in mushroom booms and finally end in 
sudden collapse after hasty, unplanned expansion. Don't 


misunderstand 


us--we want to see a government spon- 
sored flight training program—but first of all the one 
tottering phase of the business should be bolstered and 
bolstered quickly. 

Feeder lines will not only help towards increased pro- 
duction in many excellent factories that have definite 
military value by virtue of their continuous operation, 
but also will absorb licensed personnel, who. through 
necessity, are having to drop out of the aviation picture. 

Although the scheduled air lines in the United States 
carried over a million passengers in 1938, most of it was 
repeat business and conservative estimates place the total 
number of individuals somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 250,000. Think of the influx of new business that 
would spring up as a natural consequence of short-haul 
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operations being made available to scores of communi- 
ties now off the airline map! If public convenience and 
necessity are factors in our transportation systems, then 
surely feeder lines cannot be put down as a premature 
hope. 

Who knows whether or not they are economically un- 
sound? Or that they won't work out? It’s all pure con- 
jecture and the only workable formula is to test them 
out. Appropriate some money and establish three or four 
routes to be operated experimentally for one year and 
you ll have the answer. 

Don't be misled by the apparent lack of interest in 
feeder lines since the Kansas City Meeting last October. 
The idea is definitely NOT dead. But a mere handful of 
believers can't put it over. The job must have thousands 
of supporters in all walks of civil life. 

Let us hope that it is one of the major subjects for 
discussion and action at the second annual Southwest 
Aviation Conference March 2, 3, and 4 in Fort Worth; 
for if the movement is strong enough and intelligent 
enough, the little pittance required to inaugurate three 
experimental lines can be had, especially if the air de- 
fense value is properly estimated and presented during 
these sword rattling days. y 

lt is logical and timely that the campaign should be 
inaugurated in the Southwest. Middle-West. and South. 
where the need for feeder services is most apparent, 
where surface transportation is slow and miserable and 
distances long, where weather and terrain provide the 
best combination of physical factors to be found any- 
where for experimental operations. 


Free Time For College Students 


ITH $100,000 of National Youth Administration 

funds now available for a practical test of an un- 
precedented civilian flight training program during the 
second semester at 13 educational institutions all over 
the United States, the private flying development division 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority last month pulled 
quite an elaborate rabbit out of their hat much to the 
surprise of everyone. Thanks to the N. Y. A. (a relief 
organization) for providing the funds. 

Frankly, at this writing, we do not know enough about 
the operating details either to condone or condemn it. 
At its present stage, the plan appears to be a practical 
approach to our admitted national deficiency in wide- 
spread civilian aviation education; and should the $10,- 
000,000 asked by the President be appropriated annually 
for training 20.000 students, there is no doubt about the 
creation of a healthy supply of private pilots that would 
eventually provide considerable stimulation to non- 
scheduled civil aviation all the way down the line. 

Phe $100,000 for the original experiment will train 


approximately 330 students purely as a test. The Author- 
PI | 


ity will provide the approved ground and flight school 
curriculum but the individual schools will engage theit 
own flight instructors from the ranks of fixed-base oper- 
ators approved by the C. A. A. as instructors. Between 
35 and 50 hours of instruction will be provided each 
student. 

With full and expressed intent on giving aviation its 
proper place in the vocational training system already 
established and functioning in the public and _ private 
schools of the country, it is quite natural, despite many 
protests, that the C. A. A. should tie in with our institu- 
tions of higher learning especially for the experimental 
test during the next four months. Not only have the 13 
chosen schools pioneered for some years in aeronautical 
courses thereby providing an established ground school 


curriculum but the arrangement with them makes for 
simplicity of administration that would not be possible 
under any other system. 

On such short notice the line would have to be drawn 
somewhere and high calibre college students represent 
about the most logical “ready” group of citizens to draw 
from not only for necessary age requirements but also 
for the fact that they are already under the control of 
school jurisdiction and must respect authority, which 
should be good insurance against waste through drop- 
outs. 

We are well aware of the thousands of young men 
beyond college walls who would be naturals for the 
flight training program, and who, through their ex- 
perience in the “college of hard knocks,” might prove 
even better timber than those in school. But selecting 
them presents too great a problem under such stringent 
time limits. The school authorities can attend to this 
selectivity without loss of time and without confusion. 

After the practical test program is completed at the end 
of the current school term, the private flying develop- 
ment section will then be in a better position to make 
further recommendations and revisions with more com- 
plete knowledge of the task before them and the future 
course subsidized flight training should take. 

We firmly agree that the personnel and equipment used 
for the program should be that which is now in work- 
a-day operation. The qualifications of instructors, main- 
tenance personnel and equipment must and will be high. 
Only by turning over the job to the proper people and 
by paying a fair price for instruction can quality be 
insured and success guaranteed. A great deal hinges on 
the administration of the program for the next few 
months. If it flops, the $10,000,000 asked by the Presi- 
dent will not come through, and the N. Y. A. will be 
credited with having pooped off a measly $100,000, which 
is mighty small change to Uncle Sam under the New 
Deal. 


Defense of the Colonel 


E might be a bit presumptive in thinking Col. 

Charles Lindbergh needs anvone to come to his 
defense but the fact remains that a new wave of criticism 
against him for his recent activities in Europe not only 
nauseates us but brands his critics as ignorant observers 
of a fast moving drama whose plot is far over their 
balmy heads. 

And to the brilliant newspaper reporter who released 
the story about Lindbergh’s secret mission of gathering 
important military information abroad for the consump- 
tion and benefit of our own war department a dull thud 
for getting the water so muddy that our finest “minister 
without portfolio” no longer has access to the factories 
and airports of nations across the seas. Whether or not 
Lindbergh was on a European junket for the purpose of 
important military information, or the more likely pros- 
pect for the purpose of private observation in his capac- 
ity as an international citizen of aviation, the results of 
the criticism and wild, unpremeditated stories are the 
same. His goose is cooked insofar as wide-open wel- 
comes to foreign nations are concerned. 

He probably doesn’t care, no doubt quite accustomed 
by now to being misunderstood and crucified. The ir- 
reparable loss has already been committed and we as 
a nation are the losers. If war broke out and the Colonel 
came home to provide important information not con- 
“G.2.” the chences are he would be minus 


-: 


tained in 
valuable data that could have been his, all on account of 


vood old fashioned American bungling. 
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HIS year should be a good one for the aviation industry in 

all of its phases — manufacturing, transport, military and 
private flying. 

Our country has suddenly become conscious of the fact that 
the airplane is a vital factor in its national life, and the gov- 
ernment’s various expansion programs will unquestionably 
establish for us the leadership in aviation which this country 
is entitled to have. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority’s own private pilot training 
plan will get under way this semester in thirteen colleges and 
universities throughout the country, and if it is successful, it 
will be the first step toward a comprehensive program for the 
training of 20,000 young men and women annually in the art 
of flying. 


ENERAL business conditions have improved; public con- 
fidence in aviation is strengthened; the business man is 
including air transportation in the plans for his business and 
we will have two national fairs during the coming year. 1939 
will be a good year for air transportation. 


M* BELIEF is that the aviation industry faces its best year 
in 1939. The manufacturing end of the business will un- 
questionably have a very busy year due to the military program 
as well as the great increase in demand for civil flying. 

[he air transport industry made substantial gains last year 
in passenger traffic, mail and express. There is every reason 
to believe these gains will be continued into the new year. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority is functioning and the industry 
feels implicit confidence in the results of the functioning of 
that body. 


HE business recession of 1938 naturally curtailed the sale of 

any articles which could be classified as a luxury. The air- 
craft engines which we manufacture cater primarily to the 
sport market and we suffered accordingly. The current interest 
in rearmament and in the training of civilians as well as mili- 
tary pilots will unquestionably react in our favor during the 
current year. Any orders for aircraft, to be produced on the 
Pacific Coast, will likewise be felt in this plant as we are now 
engaged in precision machine work for all of the principal 


manufacturers. 


VIATION Equipment and Export, Inc., looks forward con- 

fidently to continued demand for American made planes 
and aviation equipment in the foreign market. I believe the 
superiority of our products is becoming a recognized fact 
throughout the world and expect to see a healthy increase in 
aircraft exports during 1939. 
oa IN 


HE year 1939 looks substantially brighter in prospect than 

the year 1938. Any further improvement in industry will 
be reflected in increased air traffic. Naturally the two fairs, 
at New York and San Francisco, will be of material assistance. 

There are numerous problems which must be dealt with dur- 
ing the coming year, including equipment. Introduction of 
four-engined airplanes in actual service will probably not be 
accomplished during 1939. An intensification of the program 
of public education is needed. An excellent move in this direc- 
tion is the agreement among the airlines jointly to sponsor a 
$300,000 educational advertising program in conjunction with 
the manufacturers. It is also important evidence of the con- 
structive intention of the airlines to act together in their com- 
mon merchandising problems. 


HE creation and operation of the Private Flying Division of 

Civil Aeronautics Authority will, I believe, greatly improve 
the market for itinerant aircraft and other accessories during 
1939. If the proposed educational program develops as indi- 
cated, this market growth should be rapid and of constantly in- 
creasing acceleration, extending into later years. I look for- 
ward to large increases in the safety factors of flight occurring 
from ground school education, more reliable and safer aircraft 
and acessories, and continually improved Federal Airways facil- 
ities and procedures. 

, 2 
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DO not see how 1939 can help but be a banner year for avia- 

tion. We know that the country is alive to the need of a 
stronger air force, and while I discount the large number of 
planes, pilots and mechanics reported in the press, I do think 
that we will see a healthy increase on a long range plan, and I 
think that such a program is all that is required, both from the 
viewpoint of National Defense and the entire industry. Further- 
more, there seems to be every wish on the part of most Govern- 
ment agencies to give consideration to the existing industry, and 
I think that we can all look forward to getting all the business 
we can handle. 


y ~ 


f Aeron 
O MY mind the significant fact about the aviation outlook 
for 1939 is not the great technical advances in aircraft made 
by designers and manufacturers in the year just closed but the 
unqualified public recognition of this progress. Both the com- 
mercial world as well as the military have completely accepted 
air-craft as essential tools. 


N MY opinion, one of the most important problems facing 
the aviation industry is technical development. Recent prog- 

ress in the art has been almost incredibly rapid, and has been 
achieved only through steadily increasing expenditures for re- 
search and development. For the future, commercial aviation 
seems destined for continued growth, and there is little question 
that aviation will play an expanded role in national defense. 
The technical progress that will be required to keep pace with 
aviation’s growing sphere of activity constitutes a challenge to 
our imagination, our abilities and our resources. 

Donald L. Brown, Pre 

United Aircraft 


IT IS my sincere belief that American aviation, after 35 years 

of progress, is now entering the greatest era in its entire 
history. 

Having demonstrated that air transport is the fastest and 
safest means of transportation over both land and water, Ameri- 
can aircraft now girdle the world regularly performing tasks 
that a few years ago would have been regarded as miracles. 

This and the years ahead will someday be regarded as the 
golden age of aviation. 

James S. Pedler, Manager, 
Aeronautic Sales Division 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
VIATION in 1939 will show no doubt more progress than 
in any one year since Lindbergh catapulted it into a boom 
in 1927. 

Production will be greater. Trans-atlantic flying on schedule 
will be an advent to great possibilities. Our military airplane 
development will demonstrate far greater speeds in all tactical 
types. 

The National Air Races will be attended by larger numbers 
of people, and greater speeds will be developed. 

Air line traffic will show a definite increase as will private 
and industrial flying, which will aid commercial aircraft manu- 
facturing. 

. W. Greve, President 
yleveland Pneumatic Tool 


Continued on Page 20 
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Instruments for Instrument Landings 


This paper traces the history of instrument 


landing from the standpoint of 


instrumentation. No specific system is discussed in detail but instruments 


] 
ire referred to in relation to the problem 


of conveying to the pilot informatior 


concerning motion in six axes. The steps leading up to the development of a 
combined indicator are outlined. Reference is made to automatic landing 
ind the adaptability of the combined indicator as a monitor is discussed. 


J. Lyman and F. L. Moseley 


r is paradoxical that though the modern transport air 

liner can fly through nearly any type of weather with 
perfect safety, it can land only where the weather is suit- 
able. This is a situation which we all know will not long 
endure and yet it is one which has defeated all attempts 
to remedy it through a period of nineteen years. It is 
true that the first instrument landing occurred nine years 
ago, but it is equally true that no reputable air line 
would consider, even at this present date, actually land- 
ing a load of passengers on a completely fog-bound 
airport. This is not said in criticism of those who have 
devoted unceasing labor toward the solution of the prob- 
lem—and there have been many of them—but rather to 
point out as forcefully as possible the difficult nature of 
the problem. 

When one considers the various factors involved in 
bringing an airplane down to a smooth and gentle land- 
ing by means of instruments alone, it is not surprising 
to find the maneuver a very complex one. In the first 
place aircraft have no less than six degrees of freedom, 
and motion in all six must be rigidly and simultaneously 
controlled. For it to be properly controlled this motion 
must be detected, analyzed and presented to the pilot in 
such a way that he may act to direct the motion to suit his 
purpose. The entire process of an instrument landing 
consumes less than three minutes, so it may be seen that 
there can be little delay between perception of motion to 
correction of it. There is also a psychological factor 
which must not be neglected. In ordinary instrument 
flying this has long been recognized as serious, but in 
instrument landing it is even more acute. The pilot is 
always aware that the slightest momentary mistake o1 
momentary failure of any link in the system will result 
in instant disaster. He has always been taught, as has 
the mariner before him, that close approach to terra 
firma is dangerous. And to add still further to the com- 
plexity of the problem there is the continuous variable 
of wind and weather. 

Although the field of this paper has to do exclusively 
with instruments which are required to make landings 
when external visibility is obscured, it is nearly impos- 
sible to discuss the instruments themselves without men- 
tion of the ground references upon which many of them 
depend. It is interesting to trace the development of the 
technique of instrument landing from the standpoint of 
the instruments used in the past, and to note the trend 
of this development up to the present time. How im- 
possible some of today’s commonplace procedures would 
have been a few years ago. For example, the radio beam 
along which the transport flies so easily was first tried in 
simple form fifteen years ago, when the Bureau of Stand- 


ards began a series of experiments with two loops at an 
an*le of 135° to each other. They found they were able 
to lay down an equi-signal zone just as we have it today 
with keved characters defining the two sides of the course. 


But imagine what their troubles must have been; the 


transmitting and receiving equipment of the day was 
fussy and unreliable; ignition shielding was nearly un- 
known. However, a course was laid down along a straight 
ground track and the fundamentals were established 
which are in use today. Instrumentation consisted of head 
phones for the pilot. The turn indicator had just been 
introduced, and of course there was no directional gyro, 
so that hunting back and forth across the beam must 
have been a rather troublesome defect. 


HE first instrument really related to present blind 

landing ideas appears in the 1928 experiments of 
Diamond and Dunmore. By this time, much additional 
work had been done on the radio beacon: fairly reliable 
tube transmitters were available and some very good 
results were secured. Lateral position relative to the 
radio course was established by observation of a tuned- 
reed indicator. This reed indicator necessitated the trans- 
mission of two different modulation frequencies on the 
two sides of the course; that is, instead of an N side and 
an A side, off-course to left or right was defined by a 65 
or 872/3 evyele tone modulation on the carrier. The 
two reeds in the course indicator were tuned one to each 
side frequency ; as the ship moved to left ot course the 
left reed increased its amplitude and the right reed de- 
creased; thus the course could be flown by always 
maneuvering the ship to keep the reed amplitudes equal. 
This tuned reed instrument was the direct forerunner of 
the vertical needle on the cross-pointer instrument of 
today. 


Although the discussion so far has been entirely on 
the guidance of an airplane over a pre-selected ground 
path to a landing field, much other information must be 
furnished to the pilot. For example, he must know how 
far he has progressed along this path. An early attempt 
to show such information was a distance meter. While 
experimenting with a tone modulated localizer it was 
observed that in order to maintain fixed course sharp- 
ness as the station was approached a system of Auto- 
matic Volume Control was necessary in the receiver. 
Now in any AVC system, the amount of current fed 
back to decrease the sensitivity and hold the receiver 
output constant, is proportional to the signal strength. 
Hence, it was only necessary to add a microammeter to 
the automatic volume control circuit in order to obtain 
a fairly good distance meter. 


Another of the early methods for position marking 
was one in use today on route flying—that is the inter- 
section of two ranges to give a fix. As worked out for 
landing, a low power range was set up on one side of 
the field to intersect the instrument landing beacon o1 
field localizer. The carrier frequency of this cross range 
was the same as that used on the localizer, but it was 
modulated by a different tone, and indicated on a single 
tuned reed, mounted as a separate instrumens. Appar- 
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entiy tl ‘ | ! for ol .our present market 
heacon 

Steps in the dey pinen { the marker beacon in 
cluded use of new and much higher radio frequen \ 
to be received separate from the loealizer: revision 
of the modulation trequency tor ease in filtering and 
better adaptability to aural check, and the substitution 
of a signal light for the tuned reed marker indicator. 
The marker beacon been extended and as now 
contemplated will ha three uses: on the airways as a 
position m rker nd positive com of silence device. and 
in a landin <ystem to establish two positions along the 
field localizer, one remote from the field at the point 
where the instrument land procedure begins, and a 
second at the held lary is notice that the safe 
landing ite ! _ bee if ‘ ed 
W! now see that the I Ho means have been devel 

oped over a htteen veat period to a pornt where 
suidance on a straight eround track is furnished, to 
rether with position check points distributed along that 
track Phat is. the radio aids for a single plane ol opera 
tion are quite con plete Since the airplane demands two 
planes of motion we must extend our guidance to the 
vertical to furnish to the pilot means for making a safe 
descent; safe as to rate, and proper clearance of ground 
obstacles. Broadly. this may be done in two ways, each 
of which sets up an imaginary guide path down which 
the ship is flown. One way is by known and controlled 
rate of descent tron 1 HX im space remote trom the 
landing field. This method has been tested extensively in 
the Army and involves the use of a radio emission as a 
marker at the point where the descent is to begin. From 
this point, to contact with the field, a constant rate of 
descent is maintained by the use of the rate of climb 
indicator and the sensitive altimeter. 

The second method involves the use of a flight path 
established by radio. Here again are several possibilities. 
Diamond and Dunmore propos d to set up a straight line 
path by turning a doubly modulated localizer over on its 
side so that the sic of the course lav one above the 


other and became the upper and lower limits of the 
flight path. Construction of apparatus for this system 
was started. but, before it was placed in use, Dunmore 
saw that a single radio emission could be used with great 
simplification in the transmitting and receiving elements 
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The Air Track System uses the familiar “curved beam” and a Reed 
Converter to separate two audio frequencies employed, which are 
translated to the Cross-Pointer Instrument shown here. Note that 
the intersection of the two needles shows the position of the airplane 
in two dimensions with respect to landing path along runway (1-8). 
Glide path is shown at “A”; Runway Localizer Beam at “B’’; 
Marker Beacon at “‘C’’; portable Air Track equipment in trailer at 
D’’; Airport control tower containing monitor unit showing opera- 
tion of system and usual cpparatus for two-way voice communica 
tion with pilot. 


of the system. This is the curved glide path of today. 

The system is now nearly complete as far as radio is 
concerned. Guidance in the vertical plane on the glide 
path system is virtually the same as it was in 1928 when 
the Diamond and Dunmore experiments were first car- 
ried out. A line of constant signal intensity is flown by 
reference to a field strength meter which is the familiar 
horizontal needle of the cross pointer instrument. Up to 
this point. the fundamentals had all been worked out by 
1928. 

Having briefly traced the development of radio aids to 
instrument landing, let us see what was done with flight 
instruments during the same period. In this field we find 
the Guggenheim fund. Lieutenant James Doolittle, Kolls- 
man, the Sperry Gyroscope Company, and many others 
contributing. Under a grant from the Guggenheim fund, 
Doolittle was studying instrument landing and came to 
the conclusion that further sensitivity in altitude indica- 
tion was very desirable. With encouragement from the 
Guggenheim Fund the Kollsman Instrument Company 
succeeded in producing a very excellent sensitive allti- 
meter, reading easily to ten feet. With the intersection 
of the glide path and the outer marker as a check point 
for altitude, this altimeter became a valuable guide as 
to progress along the glide path. 

During the landing procedure, the position of the air- 
craft is determined in reference to the glide path and 
localizer beams, observed in the cross pointer instru- 
ment. The pilot is notified by the marker beacons as to 
his progress along the glide path, but. while all this is 
underway, it is still very necessary to fly the airplane. 
\ line of position, such as furnished by a radio beacon 
or field localizer is most difficult to follow unless its 
bearing is known and used as a steering guide on some 
dead-beat instrument in the airplane. The magnetic 
compass is obviously unsuitable due to inertia, imperfect 
damping, and turning error. The turn indicator gives 
notice only that a straight or curved course is being 
flown, but leaves the course angle to be determined from 
the magnetic compass. Realizing the limitations of the 
available instruments, the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
produced a trial model of a directional gyro and in spite 
of the many difficulties with this early instrument, it 
was found of great value in steadying the ship down on 
the localizer or any ther desired course. 

The most glaring gap remaining in the picture is now 
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the inability to directly determine the attitude of the air- 
craft. We have indirect means such as the turn and bank 
indicator, but this information is of little value during 
the final stages of an instrument landing. Here the ship 
must be flown most accurately; the wings must be level, 
and the fore-and-aft attitude must be such as to smoothly 
follow the glide path to safe contact with the ground. 

Once more the urgings of Doolittle and the Guggen- 
heim Fund were successful in getting one of the instru- 
ment makers to produce what was needed. The Sperry 
Gyroscope Company brought out the artificial horizon, 
now familiar to all, and thus filled the last gap in the 
chain of indispensable instruments for instrument land- 
ing. 

We sometimes hear instrument landing referred to as 
a problem in the control of a free body in six axes, three 
of translation and three of rotation. Suppose we examine 
the problem briefly, in this light, and see how the instru- 
ments so far developed fulfill the theoretical ideal. 


b IRST, what are the axes? In translation, the ship can 
obviously move ahead or longitudinally, sidewise or 
laterally, up and down, or vertically. In each of these 
axes the plane will have a position and a velocity. 

Considering the axes in order, in the longitudinal 
axis the ship has a position, in this case, in reference to 
the landing field. This position will not be continuously 
indicated to the pilot, but only at selected points, that is, 
at the intersection of the inner and outer markers along 
the glide path. Velocity over the ground will be indi- 
cated by the air speed meter corrected for the wind, 
which must be known. Actual flying speed is of course 
directly indicated on the air speed meter, and is of great 
importance. However, as instrument landing technique 
is now developing the air speed indication need not be 
observed continuously as the speeds on the landing path 
will normally be well above the threshold of stall. 

In the transverse axis, position indication is of the 
zero-readet type, that is correct position on the localizer 
is shown, but deviations are shown only relatively by the 
movement of the vertical needle of the cross pointer in- 
strument. Velocity, or rate in the transverse axis is not 
indicated, but has been the subject of a good deal of 


theorizing and experimentation by many investigators 
of instrument landing. In a perfectly operating system, 


the speed of needle movement across the cross-pointet 
instrument face will be an excellent indication of the 
transverse velocity of the ship across the localizer pat- 
tern. 

In the vertical axis, in the glide path system, vertical 
position should appear accurately at the two intersec- 
tions of the glide path and the outer and inner markers. 


At all other points, vertical position is automatically 
taken care of by the glide path slope. Very nearly the 
same is true of vertical velocity or rate of descent. This 
may be determined when desired by reference to the rate 
of climb indicator or by observation of needle speed on 
the senitive altimeter. Ordinarily it is of no importance, 
as the rate of descent was chosen when the glide path was 
initially adjusted to the field. In the vertical axis then 
we may say that position and speed are shown as correct 
on the horizontal needle of the cross-pointer instrument. 
Deviations from correct position are shown but no actual 
magnitudes, 


The vertical axis is unique in that we sometimes wish 
to know acceleration, in addition to position and velocity. 
At the point of contact with the ground, the vertical veloc- 
ity of the ship suddenly becomes zero, and the rate at 
which this occurs is shown on an accelerometer, cali- 
brated in gravitational units. Thus a land is said to be 
2G, or 3G, as the force exerted on the landing gear is 
twice or three times the normal pull of gravity on the 
mass of the ship. 


In addition to freedom in three axes of translation. 
the airplane has freedom in three axes of rotation. As 
applied to a ship at sea these axes would be called yaw, 
roll and pitch while in aircraft they are known as turn, 
bank and pitch, 


Bank, considered independently of turn, is indicated 
to the pilot on the gyro-horizon and the ball bank in- 
dicator. When subjected to the centrifugal force of a 
turn, the ball indicator ceases to be an amount instru- 
ment and becomes instead a zero-reader device to show 
correct bank for the rate of turn being used. 


Turn, as to amount, is indicated to the pilot by the 
directional gyro, usually in degrees from magnetic north. 
Rate of turn is shown on another gyro instrument, the 
rate of turn indicator. 


Pitch is shown by the movement of the horizon bar 
on the gyro instrument. Rate instruments are not avail- 
able for the roll and pitch axes and apparently are not 
needed. 


In the landing operation, the importance of all mo- 
tions in these six axes is about equal. If the translation 
axes are disregarded, the field may be over or under- 
shot, or the runway may be missed entirely. If the rota- 
tional axes are not closely watched, the plane may reach 
an unsafe attitude, striking a wing when near the ground, 
stalling on the glide path, or sawing back and forth across 
the localizer. 


(To Be Concluded) 





The Army Air Corps’ automatic landing system developed by Carl J. Crane and George V. Holloman, employs the Sperry Gyro Pilot as the automatic 

flight control feature of the airplane. Figure 1 demonstrates airplane placed within range of radio reception of the ground radio facilities, and headed 

180 degrees away from the direction of final landing. When the pilot has placed the cirplane at a selected altitude taken from the sensitive alti- 

meter in the vicinity (20 miles or less) of the landing field, the master landing switch is closed and the airplane proceeds through the flight routine 
shown in Figure 2. 
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The C. A.A. Flight Training Program 


All-American Air Maneuvers in Miami a member of the Civil 
ty cleared up many misconceptions surrounding their 
am. Here is his story told at the private fliers banquet. 


o 


ithori 
roor 


G. Grant Mason, Jr. 


HE first phase of our training program which was 

announced recently by the President will be put into 
effect during the second semester of the current school 
vear at thirteen selected colleges and universities through- 
out the country. Because funds were needed immediately 
to give the Authority’s plan this practi al try-out before 
attempting to launch the full-scale program of training 
20,000 pilots i vear. and because these funds were allo- 
cated to us from the National Youth Administration, the 
impression has been created in some quarters that out 
flight training program is a National Youth Administra 
tion project, This is a misconception that | would like 
to clear up once and for all. The training program was 
developed by the Civil Aeronautics Authority and will 
be carried out by the Civil Aeronautics Authority. The 
initial funds required—-S100,000 for the training of 330 
students at educational centers selected on the basis of 
the pioneer work they have done in actual flight training 

simply ire being supplied to us by the National Youth 
(Administration. 


If the results obtained between now and next June 
prove that our program is as sound in fact as it seems to 
be in theory. the training pattern developed at our select- 
ed educational demonstration centers will be applied 
during the 1939-1910 school year at several hundred 
schools and colleges throughout the United States. We 
have estimated that the full-scale plan which calls for the 
training of 20.000 pilots a vear will cost $9,800,000. We 

nticipate th ta epnarate ppropriation will he made by 
Coneress for this amount. In anv event. no matter where 
ls come from they will be administered by the 
onautir Authority. and the training program 

ts close supervision. 


he a good dal of confusion con 


which the actual flight training is 

to be ear mu om the inception ot our plan, the 
Authority T ored to make it clear that any 
traini re ! ni t sponsored would utilize the 
i viation industry. thereby carry- 


! 


of the Civil Aeronautics Act to en- 

ma develop civil aviation. Specifically, this 

meons that we intend to utilize the competent civilian 
flivht instructors now available throughout the country. 
ard to use the self-sam 
ire now teaching men like you to fly. 


training planes with which they 


years of you who are already familiar with the flight 
treinine that has been done at such institutions as 
Purdue University know that it is carried out through 
the medium of local flying instructors. This is the 
technique we intend to ipply universally to the Author- 
itv s training program in the = hools and colleges of the 
We contemplate nothing that will upset the 
existing facilities for civilian flight training. On the con- 


country 


trarv. it is our plan to strengthen and stimulate the 
private flying industry in every possible manner. Our 
program is designed to utilize existing airports in the 
vicinitv of the schools and colleges included in the plan. 
In effect, local flying instructors will simply become 
faculty members of the educational institutions with 


which they will work under the Authority's program. 
The flight training to be given by them will be to all 
intents and purposes a simple school or college extension 
course which, like the other extension courses, can be 
conducted anywhere and does not necessarily have to be 
given either within the four walls or on the campus of 
the educational institution responsible for it. 

We intend, of course, to establish strict standards for 
the instructors who will be engaged in this training plan 
and paid a fixed rate per hour for the flying time which 
they will give in their own ships to students selected for 
training. I don’t need to tell you that this sort of super- 
vision is of vital importance to the success of our pro- 
gram. We cannot aflord to transplant to an educational 
flight training program the appalling accident rate that 
now mars the instructional and early solo phases of pri- 
vate flying. Nothine could be more disastrous than a 
bad series of accidents in a school and college flight 
training program. For this reason alone it is imperative 
that we hold on to the type of instructors who have al- 
ready established an enviable safety record for them- 
selves in the few academic schools which now give flying 
training, and to see that others of the same type are in 
charee of similar work when it is undertaken at several 
hundred colleges in all parts of the country. 


= rIALLY, the Authority’s plan simply proposes 
to give aviation its proper place in the vocational 
training system already established and functioning in 
the public and private schools of the country. Approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 of federal funds are now expended 
annually on such vocational training. The increasing im- 
portance of aviation, both as an economic factor in 
American life and as a necessary back-log to the national 
defense, amply justify its inclusion in a federally spon- 
sored vocational training program. 

Phat the goal of 20.000 pilots a year which we have set 
in our training program is easily attainable from the 
1.200.000 young men and women now enrolled in our 
colleges and universities is axiomatic considering the 
tremendous interest of modern youth in aviation. 

Difficulty is anticipated, not in getting the desired 
number of voung men and women to fly when they are 
provided with an opportunity to do so, but in setting 
strict yet fair standards and devising other means of 
holding down enrollment to a manageable figure. 

Since the Act of Congress creatine the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority specifically sets forth that one of the 
primary responsibilities of this new agency is to foster 
the development of aviation in the interests of national 
defense, the Authority considers that it is its duty to 
formulate and carry out a program which, to a large 
degree, will meet the threat of aeronautical eclipse by 
foreign and perhaps unfriendly governments which now 
faces the United States. 

It has no intention of infringing on the prerogatives 
of the armed forces of the United States or of interfering 
with these services’ clear cut responsibilities in the field 
of air defense. It is determined rather to supplement 
matter, in the world. 
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their work and to assist them in every possible respect. 

The Authority feels that, by careful coordination of its 
program with those of the Army and Navy, it will be 
possible in the event of national emergency to expand 
the rezular military flying services from a reservoir of 
civilian airmen and aircraft surpassing anything of the 
sort ever before conceived in this country, or, for that 


B? limiting flight training to college students of 18 to 
25 and requiring them to meet the present physical 
standards for a commercial pilot’s certificate, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority program will insure that a high 
percentage of the men thus trained will be able to meet 
both the physical and educational standards of the mili- 
tary flying services. Thus, it will create a valuable source 
ol supply for these services both for peace-time training 
purposes and in time of national emergency. 

Since the Authority’s training program was announced, 
we have had considerable correspondence from aviation 
magazines and other publications, as well as from private 
individuals indicating a fear that our plan ignores the 
larger and well-established flying schools. This reason- 
ing apparently is based on the fact that such flying 
schools were not specifically mentioned in announcements 
of our plan, and on the erroneous conclusion that the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority’s training program is the 
only step contemplated by the Federal Government in 
strengthening the country’s air defenses and giving it a 
sound and thriving aviation industry. Again I would ask 
you to be patient and not jump to the conclusion as cer- 
tain people seem to have done that our program is the 
whole story. I think I can tell you that it is only part 
of the story and it should be significant, pending further 
announcements, that you have heard no cries of protest 
about “discrimination” from the larger flying schools 
themselves. 

The Authority's plan includes provision for the con- 
tinued training along advanced lines of the best qualified 
student pilots throughout their college careers and on an 
alumni refresher-training basis thereafter in order that 
they may be assured of a means to keep up their flying 
and maintain their value as a national defense reserve. 
Many such students inevitably will continue their flying 
on a private basis and purchase planes of their own 
when they become established in their chosen professions 





after graduation from college, thereby furnishing a tre- 
mendous stimulus to the aviation industry as a whole. 

the Civil Aeronautics Authority deveioped its program 
after consultation with many leaders of the aviation in- 
dustry. It is convinced that in addition to building up 
a valuable aeronautical reserve of young men soundly 
versed in the fundamentals of flying, the plan will stim- 
ulate a healthy development of the aircratt manufactur- 
ing industry and that the two things together will create 
a back-log of inestimable value ot the nation’s air de- 
fenses. 

Only by such an approach, it believes, can the United 
States adequately safeguard itself against the vast aerial 
expansion programs now being pressed with fanatic zeal 
by foreign powers unless it is to emulate their war-like 
preparations. It is more in keeping with the American 
spirit of preparedness to build up a great pool of men 
and machines, dedicated to and engaged in everyday 
business and pleasure, but yielding first place to no other 
nation in flying skill or technical development, and 
quickly adaptable to military needs in the event of war. 

HE Civil Aeronautics Authority program embodies 

adequate ground school courses as a prerequisite to all 
flight training. One of the serious weaknesses in the 
more or less haphazard development of private flying 
to date has been the sketchy and sometimes non-existent 
ground instruction of student pilots by instructors and 
flying schools whose standards have not met the require- 
ments for formal approval by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 

Heretofore private flying has been marred by an alarm- 
ingly high percentage of accidents, fatal and otherwise. 
It is felt that this has been due in part to the lack of 
adequate and uniformly enforced standards of instruc- 
tion, both preliminary to and during flight training, and 
that steps should be taken to remedy this situation. 

Since the Civil Aeronautics Authority is charged with 
insuring the safety of flying as well as its orderly en- 
couragement and development, it is also imperative that 
accident prevention should be undertaken from another 
approach—that of basic improvement in the vehicle used 
for flight training—as well as in the methods of instruc- 
tion. Specilcally, the Authority believes that steps should 
be taken to encourage built-in safety in the future con- 

(Continued on Page 26) 





Dewey Eldred of Willoughby, Ohio, who set a new international record for light seaplanes on January 7, taking off from Biscayne Bay during dem- 
onstration flights in Miami. This is the 50 hp Lycoming powered Taylorcraft with which Eldred made his record flight from New York to Daytona, 


Florida. 
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COMBAT SQUADRONS ‘May (ae “Finishing Schools 


w with the Chief of the Air Corps 


in training procedure 


L 


letensive air force. 


Tom Ashley 


XPANSION of Ll. S. air power as recommended by 
President Roosevelt and other governments and wat 
department officials promises several compli ations for 
the General Headquarters Air Force, combat units of 
which carry the responsibility of defending the con- 
tinental limits of the ition from aerial attack. While 
more planes, more pilots and more men form the ulti- 
mate goal of the expansion, prospects of the immediate 
future indicate the air force will be “on the spot” in 
more ways than on 
Major General Frank M 
eral. informed the writer in a recent interview that the 
GHO An lorce inticipatl 


viding “fishing school” training for student army pilots. 


Andrews, commanding gen- 
dded responsibilities in pro 


Another way of wording this would be to say that high- 
geared pilot training at the Air Corps Training Center at 
San Antonio . will necessitate a new poli y ol 
flight training h both the school and the combat 
uints will be used fi instruction. Students, it would 
appear, would rece primary training in San Antonio 
as in the past but for advanced training they would be 
shipped to the various combat bran hes of the tactical air 
force in the field 
The antic Ipated t system will handi ip air force 
operations in several vs. They face the task of main 
taining tactical eflici | graduating embryo pilots 
into combat statu t the same time. At present, air 
force units are mai ed on a wartime basis and are 


wtually “M-day 


ness tor tmmedi 


squadrons. constantly in readi 
Intensive tactical training. 


maintenance of irD streneth and streamlined ad 


ministrative functions are the chief requirements of an 
air torce ever poised for quick action. To add to these 
the responsibilities attendant to student training will be 
to seriously affect its ability to perform its tactical 
mission. 


There are two principal reasons for the shifting of ad- 
vanced training from the school section to the combat 
area. One is the necessity of speeding up primary train- 
ing to the point where existing school facilities will be 
required for the primary stage alone, crowding out ad- 
vanced training. The other is found in the modern equip- 
ment with which combat units are equipped and which 
young pilots entering the service ultimately will operate. 
The new attack planes, pursuit craft, bombardment 
planes and obser€ation types are vastly different from 
the training planes at the school. They are faster and 
more maneuverable. They contain controls, gadgets, in- 
struments and armament installations which require con- 
stant attention and complicate the relatively simple art 
of just flying. In the highly specialized tactics of com- 
bat operations especially do they require expert piloting. 

“Finishing School” training has been found necessary 
in tactical operations during the last year, when the ait 
force received delivery of several new types of combat 
planes. Now thet expansion appears imminent, the need 
becomes even more acute. 

lo compli ate the picture there exists already serious 
shortage in tactical pilots who would serve as instructors, 
other personnel. housing facilities and combat airplanes. 

Continued on Page 20) 


: Attack Bomber for the Argentine 
This export model is one of a fleet being delivered to Argentina by the El Segundo Division (Northrop) of the Douglas Aircraft Company. Armament 
includes machine guns and small bombs for defensive units against ground troops and lines of supply. 
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New Equipment Review 





Two Views of the New Boeing Siratoliner 
Now undergoing flight tests at Seattle, this Boeing 307 Stratoliner is the first of a fleet being produced for Pan American Airways. Carrying 33 
passengers, four 1100 hp Wright Cyclones furnish the power and turn Hamilton Standard Hydromatic constant speed propellers. It has a wing span 
of 107 feet, a length of 74 feet. Initial flight was made December 31 with test pilot Eddie Allen at the controls. 





UNITED’S STATIC SUPPRESSOR 
NITED AIR LINES announces the successful devel- 


opment of a static suppressor insuring normal recep- 
tion of both the directive beam and voice radio signals 
irrespective of the intensity of static conditions. The 
device is manufactured by Bendix Radio Corporation, 
whose engineers collaborated in the development, and 
has been installed on United’s entire fleet of Douglas 
transports. 


When the pilot encounters static, he presses a button 
electrically releasing a wire from the tail of the ship 
into the slip-stream which extends to its full length trail- 
ing behind the plane. Static electricity which formerly 
leaked off various parts of the plane now discharges 
harmlessly through a special suppressor. Each plane 
carries a reserve wire. United engineers discovered that 
static electricity was discharged from those points on the 
airplane that were the sharpest, and after 25,000 miles 
of flight and months of experiment, the solution indi 
cated was to employ a fine steel wire of a diameter 
much smaller than the sharpest point on the plane. The 
wire is installed with a newly-designed resistor. The 


device is now available for installation on all planes. 


RCA RADIO RANGE FILTER 


HE new RCA Model AVA-38 Simultaneous Radio 

Range Filter is now on the market after extensive 
research. Size and weight factors were the chief con- 
siderations in designing the new equipment. Electrically, 
the filter unit consists of two sections, the “telephone” 
and the “range” sections. The “telephone” section is a 
band-rejection filter designed to suppress the 1020 cycles- 
per-second modulating tone used for the range signals 
and to allow the voice frequencies, essential to good in- 
telligibility, to pass to the headphones with little at 
tenuation. The “range” section is a bandpass filter which 
allows the 1020 cycle tone to be transmitted to the head- 
phones but suppresses the major portion of the voice fre- 
quencies so that, during transmission of weather reports, 
the range signals are heard without interference. A 
three-position switch is used for switching the headphones 
from one signal to the other or to a combination of both. 
Outstanding features are: weight: 1.75 lb.; 
dimensions: 2 in. x 2-15/16 in. x 4-7/16 in.: electrical 
characteristics per B. A. C. Spec. No. 189; separate input 
and output circuits; drilled mounting flanges for ease of 
mounting in any position; approved for airline use; 


outside 


supplied complete with selector switch and reverse etched 
selector switch plate; full protection against tempera- 
ture and humidity: grey wrinkle finish aluminum case. 








PIONEER AUTOSYN POSITION INDICATOR 


IONEER INSTRI 
VENT COMPANY 


has developed i radically 


new “Autosyn Positior 
Indicator operating on 
direct current lhe new 
mstrument Intorms the 


pilot of his wheel posi 
tion his flap position 
ind the functioning olf 
his wheel locks, all from 
one remote indicator! 
which has three small 
flags each luminously painted to represent one wheel on 


the small representation of an airplane, with the flags 
moving up and rown as the wheels actually do. When the 
wheels are down but not locked, the flags move up and 
show red warning markers. Then, as the individual 
wheels move up, the wheels on the Miniature Airplane 
move accordingly When the wheels are up but not 


locked the red warning markers are visible under the 
Miniature Airplane As the wheels are locked “up,” the 
red warning markers disappeal and the wheels are cCom- 
pletely out of sight 

If at any time the D. ¢ powel should be turned off. 
ill three wheels drop down out of sight and three 
markers appear bearing the word “ofl * At the bottom 
of the dial is a representation of an airplane wing and 


flap, which acts as a pointer moving across a scale in 
iccordance with actual flap motion. The Indicator is 
iwailable with the Pioneer Ring Light. weighs less than 
one pound incl the entire system of indi ator and four 
transmitters weigh about 2! lbs. The system draws less 
than | ampere at 12 volts or about .5 amperes at 24 volts. 
The transmitter is a simple resistor with wiping contact 
mounted in i watertight shielded housing. With a 
vrounded system only two leads are required to each 
transmitter each wheel position transmitter ts also 
wired to the wheel lock switches for that wheel. 


NEW PIONEER MAGNETIC PILOTS’ COMPASS 


HE new Pioneer mag 

netic pilots’ compass, 
somewhat similar to the 
Air ( orps model B-17. 
has heen designed espec- 
illy for use on commer! 

il and private air 
planes, The unit. de- 
signed for panel mount 
ing. is lighted by a stand- 


ird Pioneer Ringlite bulb 





projecting through the 


top of the window. The 

de otf the ecard irries azimuth eraduations in | in- 

tervals and is visible through a curved glass window 

which magnifies the card and the fixed vertical lubbet 
line 

lo produce stability and freedom from northerly 


turning and acceleration errors the card is mounted in 
1 moderately large bow! and has somewhat more damp 
ing than othe pilots’ compasses, The period is some- 


what longer than that of the model 1808 Pioneer com- 


pass. The pivot is fastened firmly in the card and rests 
a carefully cushioned post for 


on a jewel mounted in 
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protection against vibration. Ample provision for liquid 
expansion and contraction permits operation under all 
conditions of temperature and pressure. 


W-E ALL PURPOSE RECEIVER 


ESTERN ELECTRIC has just introduced a new 

radio receiver in which all radio frequency ele- 
ments together with switches, dial and control knobs are 
centered in one small housing mounted on the instru- 
ment panel within easy reach of the pilot. This unit 
connects electrically with a second cabinet which may 
be installed in the after part of the ship and which con- 
tains all audio frequency apparatus and the power con- 
version equipment, 


The pilot has a choice of three frequency bands. By 
operating a rotary switch he may select beacon signals 
and weather reports; international distress signals and 
most commercial broadcast bands; and the regular Avia- 
tion Communication band. The same switch gives the 
pilot crystal control on any two previously selected fre- 
quencies in the Communication band. Because the navi- 
gational value of the beacon signals is impaired by the 
operation of the automatic volume control, this switch 
also automatically disconnects this element of the circuit 
when the receiver is tuned to the beacon band. 


Continuous tuning over a wide band of frequencies is 
provided by a dial which operates through a 40 to | 
vernier mechanism. Both modulated continuous wave and 
pure continuous wave type radio telegraph signals may 
be received. The built-in bent frequency oscillator, for 
the reception of continuous wave signals, gives the oper- 
ator or pilot positive control over the pitch of the re- 
ceived tone except when operating with crystal control. 


The receiver complete weighs 16 pounds, and no tech- 
nical experience is necessary for installation. A complete 
set of vacuum tubes is furnished with the instrument. 
The radio frequency control-unit weighs four Ibs. three 
ozs., measures 754 in. wide, 5-15/16 in. high, and 4%, in. 


deep. 


KOLLSMAN DIRECTION INDICATOR 





HE Kollsman _Instru- 

ment Company, Ince., 
announces the Kollsman 
Direction Indicator, a new 
instrument that indicates 
directions by the move- 
ment of a pointer on a 
dial, and is read like any 
other panel instrument. 
The dial. graduated to 2 
divisions, corresponds to 





the compass rose as print- 
ed on all aircraft charts. 
The pointer shows the direction of heading of the air- 
plane in relation to Magnetic North. A reference index 
with cooperating parallel lines can be set to any desired 
heading by turning a knob at the bottom of the dial. The 
compass is fitted with a Kollsman Poly-Plane Compen- 
sator which is adjusted by turning the small screws at 
each side of the knobs. 

The instrument was used by Howard Hughes as the 
master compass on his round-the-world flight. The Kolls- 
man Company reports that orders in hand, both from the 
L. S. Government and abroad. will absorb the next three 
or four months’ production. 
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ABOVE: Arrangement of redesigned instrument panel of the 1939 Fair- 

child “24,"" showing bulkhead enlargement for 2-way radio equipment 

and commodious glove compartment. LOWER LEFT: Steerable tail 

wheel of the new “24.” It is full-swiveling as it disengages after pass- 

ing its fifty degree steering arc. LOWER RIGHT: Hydraulic brakes, re- 

designed oleo strut and provisions for Airwheels are outstanding fea 
tures of the 1939 landing gear. 





FAIRCHILD “24” FOR 1939 


ETAILS of the Fairchild “24” for 1939 have been 

announced by the Fairchild factory. Without any 
changes aerodynamically, the new ship has many refine- 
ments including highly responsive hydraulic brakes, re- 
designed oleo strut, and steerable tail wheel, the latter 
disengaging after passing its fifty degree arc. All of these 
improvements make for better ground-control, the chief 
feature of the new model. 

Further, a re-design of the engine mount has reduced 
vibration to a minimum; the cowling on the new model 
is now conveniently operatable like an auto hood. Extra 
design strength provides for the installation of Air 
Wheels. 

The instrument panel is larger and of finer finish; 
extra space between the main instrument group and the 
glove compartment provides for radio receiver and trans- 
mitter. A choice of Plexiglass or Safety Glass in the 
windows may be had. The seats have been re-designed 
for more roominess and comfort, and again, upholstery 
color choices may be obtained to blend with exteriors. 
The ventilation system is arranged so that air is carried 
from the leading edge of both wings, and expelled at 
the upper inside corners of the windshield, with a regu- 
lating device that permits desired diffusion and direc- 
tional control. Stewart-Warner gas gauges are now 
standard equipment. 


EARTH INDUCTOR COMPASS 


NEW compass of the earth inductor type is now 
being made by the Air-Track Mfg. Corp.., of Wash- 


ington. Using the pring iple of the coil rotating in the 
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earth’s magnetic field, the new instrument is applicable 
for the first time to boat use, and its design has eliminated 
the faults that have prevented its general use in aircraft. 
The new compass returns to a proper reading in less than 
half a second after pitching, rolling, banking and in 
bumpy air. The compass itself can be remotely mounted 
in plane or boat, and an airplane type indicator installed 
on the instrument panel, along with a device for setting 
the course, a sensitivity control and a switch. The com- 
pass may be air-driven for aircraft use. It requires set- 
ting only as the plane crosses the lines of magnetic varia- 
tion of the earth, these lines being about 300 miles apart. 


WALLER COMMUNICATOR 


HE Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

announces its newly developed light weight, high 
powered aircraft transmitter, designated as the “Waller 
Communicator.” The total weight of the transmitter, 
complete with dynamotor and cables, is 62 pounds. It 
is remote controlled, with 3 frequencies, using separate 
crystals for each frequency; incorporating side tone, in- 
terphone, transmission on both long and short antennas; 
automatic loading on short antenna to prevent overmodu- 
lation. It delivers 150 watts into the antenna, 100% 
modulated, uses class “B” modulation, and the latest 
type beam tubes in the radio frequency section. With 
this transmitter, the question of power in aircraft trans- 
mitters is now of little importance, and if type A-3 
emission is used, radiotelephone third class operator 
licenses are valid for such station’s operation regard- 


less of power. 








Spartan 150 Watt Transmitter 


This light weight, high powered Waller Communicator has been de- 
veloped in the radio laboratories of the Spartan School of Aeronautics. 
Total weight of the transmitter is 62 pounds. 
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News of the Month in Review 







Howard Approves Underwriting 


MANUFACTURERS @ Officials and directors of the Howard Aircraft Corporation of Chi 


»proval of an underwriting contract with 























cazo have voted fina py 

+ i istell ht Co X o W wk, covering the offering of 
A. C. C. Production Report Pistell, Wright & Ltd., of New Y« covering & 
in issue of its Con Stock, the proceeds of which are to be used 
bd \ ( ( ce has released produc t the purpose <« providing the Corporation with added working 
id \ ’ uircraft justry covering capital with which expand its aircraft manufacturing business 
| O he report ft “ Details of the underwriting were not disclosed pending registration 
Di ERIES with Federal and State securities commissions 























{ t Value Although chang the rganmization set-up of the ¢ orporation 

( 4 $ 13,475,97 ive been in process for some months, the directors are at this time 

M f $2,429,049 to O26 formally announcing the appointment of B. D. DeWeese as executive 

( 17,7 18 5094 2,211,7¢ ce-president and general manager Until recently, Mr. DeWeese was 

M 64,969 +2 4,) t head of the c try’s largest builder of feeder line transports and 
4 : ? 8,772,71 $ place personal transport airplanes 


New Continental Company 








| t W Ros ACC. president ° | at ft Continental Aeronautic Corporation, with author 
p \irplane 6 a d capital of $ for the manufacture of airplane instruments 

\ ste and b P plan ind parts, is ans ced by W R Angell, president of Continental 

, aft Military produc Motors Corporat While not a subsidiary of the Detroit company, 
I Rog ilso pointed which builds the well-known Red Seal aircraft, automobile and in 

ee 6 i justrial engines, the new concern will represent Continental Motors 
































































Continental Aeronautic Corporation has acquired a 23 acre site 
“Cub” Production New World's Record et ener of Alameda and Sen Fernando Reed, Burbank, Californis, 
e A ' ' la luc wa the heart of the aircraft industry Properties include 11 buildings 
\ aft « ' . f Loch with total floor area tf 16! 0 square feet Production equipment 
_ ‘ fa 1 and sold dur f the latest desis being installed and operations are expected 
get nder way at t anuary I, 1939 Company will fabricate 
7 le showed tf , t i truments, accessories and airplane parts for which West Coast air 
( id ' 1 4 r} rec itt manutacturer have been relying mainly upon distant sources, 
‘ addit ’ fie as far away a Atlantic seaboard 
38, Cul i T} ew company amply financed and will make no public offer 
a urpla manuta ‘ f stock at ¢ time Officers are W R Angell, president; 
W I . cords f 38 are t W. R. Angell t ce-pr lent; R. M. Allan, secretary and treasurer 
' ( luct t t year w Active management ft corporation will be in tl hands of Mr 
f Alla 
L) ! ! Pip ‘ ' ‘ 7 U vorid Mr. | }. River \ ar charge of production He brings to the 
: 1 ‘ hier) w company 2 ear f technical experience, acquired in his ass 
. a Sta it with Army, Navy, Coast Guard and Civil aero s His 
na year 137, 707 Cul test mnection wa plant manager for the North American Avia 
> uct : ue t Corporation M Allan has been president of the Continental 
Motors Pacific ( iny and vice-president of the Gay Engineering 


Compa tf California W. R. Angell, Jr., is head of Continental 


a a ch me CHS Oe Sone yee, | Lockheed Activity Up 





ind ‘ ised { @ A repeat rd { n Britist Airways for two more Lockheed 4 
ff 1 indard transport airplanes was announced December 28, by Carl B 
( +g r e-president The two planes will cost ipproxin ately $220, 
( rdd ft anot One w I i red in January and the other in March 
! whic ee pr ! ! I he tra port re nable ot 1 top speed ft 250 miles per hour 
ind re Spa ror ind have a non-stop cruising range in excess of 2,000 miles They 
! rtn t TT iditional ¢ irry eleve passena¢ i a crew of three 
j { j 
British Airways w e the airliners and six sister ships purchased 
y = er tl vear for their daily services between London and Paris 
; U te ; : os ; - P ind between | lor 1 Stockholm 
- ‘ _ 7 Wig € spa P @ The first f 2 reconnaissance bombing planes ordered by the 
j idit New luipn , j British Air Ministry us satisfactorily completed all tests and has 
, , eerie damasenes . een flown to New rk for delivery to London 
ized t / ft | S-T trainers 1 S-C metal cabis The plane met all guarantees in accordance with contract specifica 
i { f rine divisi which build ns, according to Squadron Leader J]. R. Addams, Royal Air Force 
1 { t ’ f raft manufacturer flying officer in charge of the 200-plane order 
( ’ t and = installat rf four The bomber is a Lockheed B-14 and is painted the camouflage colors 
Kya tt five drop-hammers now f the Royal Air Force For reconnaissance missions the crew includes 
! d fa art 1 pilot, rear gunner, radio operator and navigator 
neet : ' @ Initial test flights three 250-mile-an-hour transports ordered by 
© Rya Sdlier t-te soll psayresen the nch Air Ministry are now under way The planes are the 
‘ j . ,; . ‘ - = é a : a re I { 14 type 1 i will be delivered to the government subsidized 
: : , ie ag th uirline Air Atriq Cost of the three ships, including engines and 
} . ! tr prod manuta ndard equipment ipproximately $262,000 
3 1 sheet } 1] amp . 


Air Afrique, first French line to purchase Lockheed equipment, is 


rated among the leading transport companies in France and operates 


a ; ' _ S ols. Base 4 — 1 ne f the world’s neest passenger services 

‘ ste ( ca 
‘ , ‘ 4 bombers. Navy fighters and The route covers approximately 7600 miles and extends from Mar 
N [ i ccessories at 1 quantity f eilles through the leading population centers of Africa to Tananarive, 
ol , Cie. 4 being buile { t] Australia Madagascar Part e service is operated jointly with the Belgian 


Sabena 
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The new Lockheeds will be equipped to carry eleven passengers and 


a crew of three. Powered with Pratt and Whitney Hornet engines, 
they have a top speed of 250 miles an hour and normally cruise at 225 


Upon completion of tests at the factory, the planes 


will be flown to New York and shipped to France. All will be com 


, 1 
mies per hour 


pleted this month, Lockheed officials said. 
@ Lockheed has also announced the sale of two of its ten-passenger 
ts to the government of Colombia The planes will be de 


transport 


livered within the next sixty days and will be placed in the service 


ft Sac \ rways, a2 government subsidized air line and the first Colom 
Dian line to operate a regular schedule 

The $125,000 sale is the result of the visit to W ashington last week 
of a mission from the Republic of Colombia. At the capital, the 
mission—whose government has lately been at odds with the Nazi 
government of Germany conferred with State Department officials 


over the purchase of American airplanes suitable for conversion to 


military us 


Increased W-E Orders 


, _ 
ul orders calling for more than 300 radio marker receivers 





have been placed with the Western Electric Company by leading air 
lines, according to H. N. Willets, radio sales engineer of the Com 


pany, and approximately 100 additional instruments are being manu 
factured to meet the demands of itinerant flyers and for the export 
market 
@ American Airlines, through J. G. Flynn, Jr., Communications Su 
perintendent, has ordered standard Western Electric aviation radio 
telephone equipments for its new fleet of five Douglas DC-3’s The 
equipments will include ,U Watt transmitters, beacon receivers, and 
1 “company” receiver for routine two-way communication. The new 
ships will also be equipped with the recently developed “marker” re 
ceivers that are sed as navigation aids under conditions of poor 
visibility 

Orders have also been placed by Eastern Airlines for radio telephone 
equipment to be installed aboard the new Douglas transports now 
under construction for Eastern The Company has completed nego 
ations with Braniff Airways for the installation of beacon receivers 
in all un-equipped ships in its fleet 


Vega Company Buys Factory 
@ The Vega Airplane Company, subsidiary of Lockheed Aircraft Cor 
is announced the purchase of six and one-half acres of 


und at Burbank, California, and the manufacturing plant formerly 
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occupied by the Empire China Company. The property is located ad 
jacent to the Lockheed factory and flying field. The factory has 
77,000 square feet of floor space and cost $63,650. 

According to Mac Short, president of Vega, extensive modernization 
work which has been in process since Vega occupied the plant some 
months ago ona rental basis, is nearing completion. Vega at present 
is utilizing some 40,000 square feet of the plant, the additional space 
being held in reserve for future expansion. 
© Vega has completed a major part of its test program preparator 
to rushing completion of the first of its low-wing commercial planes 

Using the Lockheed Altair flying test stand in which was installed 
1 §20 horsepower UNITWIN power plant, factory officials wound up 
their exhaustive experiments last month by making repeated full load 
takeofts with one of the engines completely shut off 

Vernon Dorrell, test pilot, climbed into the cockpit of the test 
plane after it had been loaded to a gross weight of 5500 pounds. One 
throttle was sealed shut by Dudley Steele, manager of Union Air 
Terminal, who served as unofficial observer for the flight 

Using only a single engine, the airplane took off in 1600 feet, circled 
over the San Fernando Valley and landed without the use of the other 
engine. The takeoff distance compares with the run of 800 feet 
which is required when both engines are utilized Pilot Dorrell re 
ported the ship handled no differently on one engine than on both 


except that the rate of climb on the single engine was less than on two 


Form National Aircraft Corp. 


@ A. P. Barrett, pioneer air line founder and widely known Texas 
financier, announced in Fort ,Worth recently the formation of the 
National Aircraft Corporation with an authorized capital stock of 
$2,000,000. A permit has been granted by the State of Texas t 
operate within the state and present plans call for early construction 
of a $100,000 factory, probably near Fort Worth or Dallas, Texas 


The corporation is an outgrowth of the National Aircraft Company 


of Los Angeles, an engineering concern which has spent approximately 
three years designing a basic trainer type of airplane convertible into 
a light attack bomber. The first model of the trainer is now under 
construction in California pending final decision on factory site and 
construction, 

Officers of the new company are A. P. Barrett, president; J]. B 
Jack Miller, vice-president and general manager; | \ Zibbell, 


secretary-treasurer; and Herbert Rawdon, chief engineer 








THE 


@ Three outstanding cabin airplanes—the famous safety tricycle Model N that makes flying easy 
...the luxurious high-performing Model C...and the economical Model S—the complete line for 
private and business ownership. See your local dealer, or write direct for complete information. 


WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 












TROY, OHIO 
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F. W. Seifert Alfred V. de Forest Sydney Nesbitt Miss Willie Peck 















@ At a recent meeting of the Board of Director of the Kellett Auto 
















PERSONAL NOTES giro Corp. RODERICK O. KELLETT was elected vice-president and 
RICHARD H. PREWITT was elected vice-president in charge of 
engineering. ADOLPH C. FALK was appointed chief engineer. 






Mr. Kellett will retain his office ot secretary-treasurer; Mr. Prewitt 
previously was executive engineer and Mr. Falk was assistant chief 





@ Appointment t FRANK W. SEIFERT as midwestern representa 





tive Oo the Rya Aer i cal Company has just been announced by 
engineer. 


x N le \ t n< tor ecut ot , , 
Ir. CLAUDE RYAN, | ; ae ase ole ee @ LEWIN B. BARRINGER has resigned his position as General Ma 








twenty irs experience, Seifert © be remembered for his part in . 
: \ : sais fl . y - ; Rc k ager of the Soaring Society of America and Editor of Soaring to ac 
the rmy s endurance peed } distance ngnt i7z2)> at LocK well 
' ; PT. LOWELL H SMI rH “vr Air ¢ , ; cept a position with a paper manufacturing concern in Newark, N. J. 
wid; 4 4 I ’ now ajor, fill orps an 
: : @ FREDERICK FROMME of the Sperry Gyroscope Company pre 






) » RICHTER w Major, Air Corps viloted th : ; 
LIEUT IK HIN | RIC ; ajor T = ¥ sided at the company’s 15-Year Club Dinner in Brooklyn recently, 

























cncurance plane, wi : t. Seifert and Lieut. Virgil Hines alternated honoring thirty-eight employees. President R. E. GILLMOR pre 
it flying the etuc g pia ind indling the gasoline hose 

> sented a gold watch or a silver service to each of the honor guests 
@ PROFESSOR ALFRED E. DE FOREST of the Massachusetts In GEORGE A. LAMBERT was Chairman of the entertainment com- 

tute of Technology, has rec 1 the Sylvanus Albert Reed Award snietes. 
for the development of hod generally used by the aircraft in @ Vega Airplane Company announces the election of CARL B. 
dustry for testing eta Bnetically The award was made a SQUIER to its Board of Directors. SQUIER is also a vice-president 
the Honors Night Dinne ; Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences tf the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. 
in New York @ President C. L. EGTVEDT of the Boeing Aircraft Company, has 
@ WILLIAM P. LEAR, presid f Lear Developments, Inc., has innounced the appointment of ROBERT J. MINSHALL, former vice 
innounced the appx t SYDNEY NESBITT as Sales Manager president in charge of engineering, to the position of vice-president and 
for the company. Mr. Nesbit 1s done considerable broadcasting for ussistant general manager, and of the appointment of JAY MOR 
everal large broadcasting concet both here and abroad, and was RISON, prominent Seattle banker, as assistant to the president of 
tormerly connected with ¢ j \viatior the company. At the same time, JOHN KYLSTRA was made chief 
@ Braniff Airway ’ ’ nted MISS WILLIE PECK as Chief engineer. R. GELZENLICHTER was named production manager, and 
Llostes ¢ M Peck’s duties will be the supervision of will head a newly constituted department known as the production 
hostess pe , tes preparation of menus and und material control department including the production office as 
supe , f the t rvice well as former functions of the assistant controller’s office. Gelzen- 
@® LIEUT. COMMANDER G. O. NOVILLE has been named director lichter has been with the company nearly eleven years. CHARLES 
tf training at Califorma Fly Scho f Aviation, according to NOR S. RANKIN was appointed Chief Inspector in charge of the inspec- 
MAN |! SHERMAN . ce-president Commander Noville tion department FRANK TERDINA was appointed assistant to 
was personal aide t Ad ut B i his arctic and antarctic expedi Minshall 
ons, and was f fficer Admi Byrd's trans-atlantic flight ® Following a special meeting of the board of directors of the B. I 
@ The Lawrence Sperry Award innually by the Institute of the Goodrich Company, ARTHUR B. NEWHALL was elected executive 
Aeronautical Scien " warded t RUSSELL <¢ NEV vice-president in full charge of all production and sales Mr. New 
HOUSI f Orang i Ba 3 terrain clearance indicator hall has been with the company since 1917. 
® STANLEY A. HEDBER for with United Aircraft and the @ Pan American Airways announces the appointment of CAPT 
Essig ( pany , c LD tor of Pub Relations for the ARTHUR E. LAPORTE to command of PAA’s Bermuda Clipper 
Aviat Manutact ( Meanwhile, CAPT R. D. D. SULLIVAN has been transferred to 
® Sper ( t ( 1 ti ipy tment of (¢ K Seattle for familiarizat with the new 307 Boeing fl g boat 
WILDMAN D R M Wildman was pre Captain LaPorte « es from the trans-Pacific route, where he has 
wn much of his 45¢ transocean mileage 





Norman E. Sherman and R. C. Newhouse Stanley A. Hedberg Cc. K. Wildman 
Lt. Com. G. O. Noville 
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SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 








Record for American 


@ During 1938 American Airlines, Inc., set a new record for the 
number of revenue passengers carried in one year. The air line 
carried 358,295 revenue passengers last year as compared with 300,571 


in 17, o mn increase oO 4 ‘rr cent. 
19 ra ncrea t 19.2 per nt 


that it is an increase of 40.3 per cent over 1936, 
Inc., transported 255,324 passengers, and 


Records show 
when American Airlines, 
of 103.6 per cent over 1935 when 176.005 revenue passengers were 
carried 

Revenue passenger m les flown in 1938 also increased, the air line 
flying 140,869,290 revenue passenger miles last year as compared with 
123,047,318 in 1937. This is an increase of 14.5 per cent, 40 per 
cent greater than 1936 and 117.6 per cent more than 1935. 

@ American Airlines has just purchased five more Douglas “Flag- 
ships” from the Douglas Aircraft Company at a cost of $560,000. 
This will make a total of ten Douglas ships purchased in recent 
months, in anticipation of a banner year for 1939 and increased 
travel to the New York World’s Fair and the San Francisco Golden 
Gate Exposition. The new transports will be placed in service im- 
mediately upon delivery. These new purchases will bring American’s 
fleet to a total of nine DST “Skysleepers,” with a capacity of fourteen 
sleeping or twenty-eight day passengers; thirty-one DC-3 “Clubplanes” 


and fifteen DC-2 14 passenger day planes. 


Braniff Plans Expansion 


Airways, anticipating a large increase in traffic in 1939, has 
many new routes and has ordered new equipment. Year 


indicate that 1938 will be the line’s most satisfactory 





Passenger revenue for 1938 will be over 25 per cent greater 
ncreased about 10 per cent, while air express 


increased approximately 1 


than 1937; mail traffic 
yer cent. 


miles of new routes all of which are 


Branift is applying for 5,59 
the central and west central area. The new routes added 


to Braniff’s present system would give a total mileage of 8,308 and 


would call for more tl 20,000 miles of daily flying 

[The new routes to be applied for include: Houston-Shreveport- 
Memph New Orleans-Baton Rouge-Shreveport-Tulsa-Wichita-Denver; 
San Ant El Paso; San Antonio-San Angelo-Big Spring-Lubbock- 
Amarillo-Pueblo-Denver; Denver-Kansas City-Memphis-Atlanta; Den- 


nta-Garden City-Dodge-City Hutchinson -Wichita- 


Tulsa-Memphis-Atlanta; Kansas City-Des Moines-Rochester-Minneap- 
jlis-St. Paul; Des Moines-St. Louis; Amarillo-Oklahoma City-Tulsa- 
Memphis-Atlanta 

Braniff has recently purchased two Douglas DC-2’s to supplement 

Douglas and Lockheed equipment A new Stinson Reliant 

has been purchased and is being made into a flying laboratory.” 

c equipped with three sets of controls for instrument and 

1 flying, the plane will be the class room of Capt. Ray Shrader, 

" will give lar advanced instruction and training to Braniff 

pilot The company’s expansion program also calls for additional 
fl ght ind sales pers nnel 


United Completes 25,000th Flight 


e | ted Air Lines’ 25,000th scheduled cross-continent flight be- 
twee New York and California was made Jan. 12 on its regular 
f [he record represents 66 million miles of coast to coast flying, 
und 812,117 passengers, 35,648,122 pounds of air mail, and 7,366,149 

f air exp carried. Compared with the company’s first 
flix me 12 years ago in a Boeing 40-B, 2-passenger mail plane 
powered with 425 h. p. Pratt & Whitney Wasp, requiring 33 hours 
und 75 per cent of available power, the record flight was made in 
1 Douglas DC-3 Mainliner, 21-passenger transport powered with two 
2 p. Wasps, requiring 16 hours and 50 per cent of available 
powe In addition United has flown 68 million miles on inter-city 


und border-to-border trips 

@ The new Boise airport was inaugurated by the extension of United’s 
Douglas Mainliner service in that city on Jan. 21 Formerly service 
was restricted to the 247-D’s 

@ <¢ E. Bris k, 

>3 year f service, to retire Mr. Brink became associated with the 


treasurer of United, has resigned his position after 


predecessor company and W. E. Boeing in 1916, becoming treasurer 


prea 


at Seattle and in 1931 assuming the position of treasurer at Chicago 
1931 Norman B. Haley, formerly First Director of the Bureau 

f Economic Regulation of the CAA and for many years in executive 
ns, with the Interstate Commerce Commission, was named 

» fill the place left by Mr. Brink 

@ United Air Lines’ sales plans for 1939 were formulated during a 
4 day meeting of United’s traffic plan board at Chicago under the 
ipervision of Harold Crary, Vice-President in charge of traffic. 
Members of the beard included: President, W. A. Patterson: Vice- 


Assistant Vice-President, R. W. Ireland; 
Advertising Director, R. E. Johnson: and 


Ahrens, H. J. Merchant, S. A 


President, Harold Crary; 
Sales Manager, B. B. Gragg; 
Traffic Managers, R I 
Stimpson and |. B. Walkes 


Regional 


., 
7 
“acy 


[ontinental Morors [orporation 


Aircraft Fngine [Jivision 


12801 E. JEFFERSON AVENUE * DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








C. & S. Enjoys Increased Traffic 


‘S 1 « per cent increase in pas 











; rease n mail pound miles flown 
i , 938 as compared with the same 
pe i 137 Cott t company predict 1 similar increase 
f 38 , i é P said The steady surge of 
iff j ‘ " greatly exceeded our expectations 
¢ operation of an additional 
1 faily ’ 1 New Orleans later than April 
i va planning to enlarge the equip 
¢ nec rease in passenger capacity 
“ < \ for the company ts proposed from 
Sr | \I < with Eastern Airlines, making 
f M S Louis to the Mississippi Valley 
’ j 
Traffic Heads Organize 
@ sIraft t | t ur lines have organized a new 
5 \ " Conference, whose purpose 1s 
’ , Operation among the major 
i rar i Ac the December meeting, the 
wing ft " ( url A. Rheinstrom of American 
Au n Pr j t l lL) Walk f Chicago and Southern, Vice 
| lent: | W. Ir t | 1, Second Vice-President The Con 
" : n tive on a full time 
" Quarte meetings will be held 
T. W. A. Records 1938 Progress 
e | \\ \ reas¢ 1938 has been approx mately 
} pany inticipates the heaviest air 
) Important new improvements 
38 ported le: a new route to Phoenix, direct 
B ( Boulder Dam, new non-stop flights 
etwec New Y kK and ¢ New York to Pittsburgh, and Pitts 
Ss | HH rs Pa., was provided with through 
" ’ fleet was augmented by tw 
vy D is DSI Sh For |! work in the development 
{ i intenna, first used by |] W. A 
{ " I. « Franklin, radio engineer and 
! Fry received the National Air Board 
Satet Aw ! t to the safety f aviation during 
@ Im; ind p tions in the T 
V \ ga " " ced \ P. Conroy, former Sales 
Manager, w i raffic experience, has been appointed 
( " ft Mana ling Mr. Conroy as Sales Manager 
" e | ( ( f ( 7 Traffic Manager for T. W. A 
Or " ’ / ( I Fleming, Assistant to the President; 
I A. Hecker, f iffic representative, Assistant to the 
Cenera l raft Mi ( Kraft, Assistant to the Vice 
i l \ former New York Traffic Mas 
t P \ \ t named Chicago Traffic Ma 
M ( 
e < < passenge busine beg! 
M ( Exposition and the New York 
\\ ! I \ \ hased three additional Sky 
( \ afc ¢ npar at a cost t $ 
4 i i il flee ft j¢ ships, all t 
N L) s Sk Sleepers Sk vline Additional 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Lé 
\ h ( ( New York City 
MISCELLANY 
Humble Creates Credit System 
@ ix ea " j ingement to the aviation market 
De | [ I itstanding petr leum marketers 
l t t r panies cooperating in the plan ire 
Humble Oil and f ( Standard Oil Company of Louis 
ina } Standard | ( " t Kentucky 
Last i rf their Customers sixteen mayor il 
yar 7 i il credit card plan for motorists 
rt pia A wer the country ind now the 
operat Nn pa ‘ } ge the nation wide credit privilege to 
P ts J H t } ave the credit convenience not only 
Humble’s market rritory of Texas, but in all 48 states. On 
ne ther i d, < t r rt companies marketing in other sections 
iy make credit pur " it Humble stations throughout Texas 
he pla is ma uivantages for pilots A credit card issued 
ny t the ! : will be honored from coast to coast The 
re umber of airport dealer f each company gives intensive cover 
: ‘ ve he ‘ 
Not : find a nvenient airport dealer at prac 
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tically every major airport in the country, but he iS assured of the 
I 


highest quality iviation gasolines, engine oils, and greases. These 


because of their reputation for excellence of 


rec 





narketers were selec 
service and merchandise 
If a pilot makes credit purchasers from several of these companies 


a month, he receives only a single monthly Statement covering 


during 
ill charges, this from the company issuing his credit card. 

In addition, use of the national credit plan eliminates the necessity 
for carrying large amounts of cash on long flights and gives a check 


the operating costs of the airplane. 


National Aviation Congress Announced 


@ Announcement of a joint nation-wide educational program to place 


he aviation needs of the country before the public and their legisla- 


ve representatives was made at a meeting at Washington, D. C., De 


cember 19th, at which were present sixty representatives and ob- 
servers trom thirty-five state and national organizations interested in 
iviation. Initial activity will be the holding of a national aeronautic 
congress at the nation’s capital on February 20th and 21st, 1938 


Leaders from the American Legion, the U. S. Chamber of Com 
merce, the American Federation of Labor, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Municipal Association, the C. I. O., the National 
Exchange Club, Kiwanis and Zonta International, the International 
Organization of Chiefs of Police, the U. S. Conference of Mayors, the 
National Association of Broadcasters, Disabled American Veterans’ As 


} 


sociation and the Daughters of the American Revolution, in attend 
ance at the mect nz, indicated that they would lend their assistance 


developing the cooperation of their organizations in the joint 
I : 


The meeting was called by the National Aeronautic Council, a 
permanent aviation coordinating Committee comprised ot leaders trom 
he National Association of State Aviation Officials, the Air Re 
Association, the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, the Na 

nal Aeronautic Asso 
Air Transport Association, the Private Flyers’ Association and the Air 


ation, the Seaplane Flying Association, the 


Reserve Association [he nation’s aviation needs as drafted by this 


‘int committee of leading aviation authorities, will be presented in 


letail at the February conference On December 17th next year, the 

inniversary date of the first airplane flight, all aviation organizations, 

vate flyers, government air departments and national, state and 

< al organizations interested in flying will be asked to joim in i 
ition-wide presentatior t air progress and aviation needs 


The National Aeronautic Council was formed early this year as the 


ion by the First National Aeronautic Conference, endorsing 


result of act 
he establishment of such a permanent coordinating committee. W. H 
Enyart, Secretary of N. A. A., serves as Secretary of the Council 
The chairman of eacl f the five regional aviation conferences held 
ring the past year, will assist in the organization of the February 


1ational conference at Washington Invitations to participate in the 


1! 
nference will be extended to all state and national organizations be 
| 1 3 
ved to have interest » aviation Speakers will inc de leaders 
iVviation tron nd try and the government 


*- - 
Combat Squadrons 


(Continued from Page 12) 


R's ARDING combat airplane strength of the air force, 
General Andrews provided the enlightening informa- 
tion that the present numerical airplane strength of 
tactical army air units in the continental limits of the 
United States is not 2,000 or 3,000 and 4,000 as pop- 
ularly believed but a scant bit over 400. By these he 
means fighting planes, such as attack, pursuit and bom- 
bardment, which, after all, are the only planes which 
would deliver the fire power of the air force. Orders 
now being filled by manufacturers are expected by Gen- 
eral Andrews to boost this total to 630, which is still a 
long way from the present authorized air force strength 
of 980. 


pen 
Aviation—1939 


TIMULATED by the President’s rearmament program and 
the progressive policies of the new Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, the entire aviation industry can look forward with 
assurance to the greatest year of activity in its history. Aircraft 
production, engine and accessory manufacture, flying school 
operations, airline transportation and private flying should hit 
all-time peaks during the next twelve months. 
T. Claude Ryan, President 
Ryan Aeronautical Company 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Brownsville, Texas several challenges If the way they carry themselves around the day 
r . = after a practice is any kind of a sign, they better pray for no a 

Dance Held Honoring Golf Trophy Winners eptances 
Eastern Investigating Fields on Houston-Brownsville Run Pilots Sarabia and Estrada passed through Brownsville enroute to 
Braniff Airways maintained a very interesting booth at the Valley Mexico with a used Pilgrim and a Bellanca to be used on Pilot 
Sarabia’s airline in Mexico 


Mid-Winter Fair held annually in Harlingen. One of their very at ; , ; ’ 
tractive hostesses wa ha to distribute va ay aoe Pilot Bibbe and party, of Canada, cleared through Brownsville for 
active nmostesses s mn ci ree te aistri ite rious irtine ite ture 


dt seen i a ahs Mexico City in a Canadian Fairchild The trip was just a pleasure 
. 4 . bs) e al questio ‘ : 
> 4 | = , | jaunt from Canada to Mexico and return 
Pan American \irways employees held a dance recently in honor , 
> 
f Sant Cevanes of the A inting Department 36% wiener of Our Raymondville friend, Gorman Fox, passed through here in his 
0 ‘ COS eyanes OF tne ccount z art ent i 56 5 i c 0 . 
, ' , new Cessna bound for Mexico on a hunting trip We suspect his first 
the Balluder Golf Trophy, and Mrs. Dorothy Peak of Maintenance, - 5 a ; prea tia te i ‘ adit w 
winner of the Johnson Trophy for women of PAA The Balluder hunting was for a place to land after he reached the ranch he was 
roing to hunt on. 
trophy is offered annually by Mr. Edwin Balluder, general manager 5" rh, . - ; . , ; 
1¢ Stinsons seem to hav t this month among those visiting th 
Western Division of PAA, and the Johnson trophy is Offered by Mr ; >| = , ' . yi : “a ay 
und Mrs. G. W. Johnson, Sp. Ex Rep. Western Division of PAA ocal airport. Pilot Roy Harding, Texas Company; Pilot C. O. Bell, 
Cc 5 ] ‘ ) 2 [ ec t ‘4 1 “ d i 
Camaetitien ¢ : wow: Rien aoa te alles on t pet Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co.; Buck Rowe, Gulf Company; and 
omy tition or these cups is er < < in orael t¢ get € 


Les Mauldin, Mauldis Airport all came through in Stinsons {; ty 





nanent possession One must win it three years in succession So tar ; 
, , BEVII 
there have been no three-time winners, n fact, no champ has re 
peated the second vear up t now Coffe vill K 
Easter Airlines have been sending their p lots over the Houston y e, ansas 
Brownsville route jute tten during the past few weeks in order New Aviation Club Formed 
shee ob ae bean*hi ac . a +} | ld< eones . . 7 
hat they may familiarize themselves with all fields, emergency, etc., Several New Solo Students 
in preparat 1 for the opening ft service n the iboOVeE mentioned 
route by EAL in the near future Billy Hagerty has become the youngest pilot in Coffeyville. He has 
Some of the boys in the overhaul shops of PA ire imagining ther xen ready to solo for sometime, but had to wait until he reached 
selves young agai ind have reanized a football team ind sent out the age of 16 before going ahe id On his sixteenth b rthday he soloed 
- 
. 
- 


' me & WorRtLoD‘’‘ § M O S$ T MODERN TRARSEPeaAR EAT te Ss 


ALL-METAL CUMIN ute gr 











BEAUTY unex ed in streamlined exter 





‘ 


PERFORMANCE f rapid climb, slow landing 


SPEED + 





ECONOMY 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY cxccorve vminany convenno > ws ont xutanr 2200 
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ony Mace (who played in the picture 
RKO director; Jose "Iturbi, interna 
Dave Bohannan W \ Bartlett 


their sol enses last week 


ind t osepl Greer otf 


juired 


rnan 
\RLI 


Houston, Texas 


New Administration Building Started 


Many Visitors to Shreveport Demonstration 


he first shovelful of 
AU Admini strati 
of brick wit! | 
will house 
room, airline 
The second floor | > sromenade 
odate the weather bureau and radi 
bservation tower a mtrol quarters 
ouston Municipal f t 
Jack Snyder recently took 
has been transferred from Hous 
their new Grumman mphibian 


HAGGARD t to in I 1, to f 
rmer! las, has taken Bill’s pl 


Dallas, Texas 
. , ' ' telenhon ompan\ 
Many Local Pilots Attended the Miami Air Maneuvers : ‘ ‘ oCpacse Cn 

. . . , rl, mad her first | 7 Activities’ new 

Airplane Sales Still Active in Spite of Numerous Vacations : ; : 2 i] 

nce has been building up her solo time rapidly 
Ha B t i viat hool and « nd Reed, Mr. and Mrs. Bill Scott, Mr. Charl 
t ecently combined s frst che : t mn chael and Mr. Jiggs Murray reported having a 
the Shreveport Aircraft Demonstration Meet 
from Alliance with a new Taylorcraft 

School 

Bud Gillie $s face s that his boss, 


him a new Howard BOB HUNT 


Joplin, Missouri 
Many New Airplanes and Students This Month 


Don Blazer of ttsburg, unsas, has just been added 
f Harper ircraft » He is especially competent, 
nsport nda n \ nd license 
Eastridge, Mr 
rable flying in spite 
lack Spicer have just s 

Hooker wl travel or the National Cash Register 
tly heada rter ner has made the old struts sing 


eh r > 
the ai gain joc 


ren 
tew weeks Ay ad u 
Milo Jacksor id rvin FElill of Carthage have 
Velie Monocoupe ne lerschel Yost has an Arrow 
Dver, also of Cartl ‘ o., has purchased a Travel 
I solo rating. 
O. K. Southwick pringheld has stored his tri-motor 1 Joplin 


ed v 
DOROTHY : LODRE!I r the winter ser lille »f Des Moines, Iowa, has his Alexander 
n the repair shop for ¢ resent 


Glendale, California Harry Adams mac hurried triy n ub “ t »plin from 
Deus Corsinan Resent Visker vannah, , wher is now located, but hi ttle daughter had 


View Tournament of Roses from Air , ' 
ore student re ohn Riseling, Harry Bastir 


B. Walker in a Monocoupe, 7 R 
Pittsburg, Kansas, in a Waco Cabin, 
W l Ulmer, formerly of Joplin 
radio station in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

Robin }. oO Tipton in a Beechcraft belonging 
Mr. Murdock, a Wichita publisher in a Cessna, 
Cessna and Robert Jacquet of Chula Vista 


HELEN HARPER 








COVERNMENT A REPAIR | No.195 CLASSFICATIONS ‘3213: 7i 712: 


= 49) UV TT ih — Maintenance f° Private Airplane 


ALI MAKES OF AIRPLANES ENGINES PROPELLERS 
ACCESSORIES LOVE FIELD - DALLAS i> 7. 


INSTRUMENTS, RADIOS AND 


QUICK SHIPMENT OF REPLACEMENT PARTS FROM STOCK 
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Jackson Mississippi planes enroute to the mid-winter air show in Miami. Among the 
‘ 


planes and pilots seen on the field were: Cliff Stovall of Shreveport 


New Weather Bureau at Airport and E. T. Crawford of Timpson in a Cub 50; Muzzy in Stuart’s 

Several New Year Visitors Enroute to Miami Luscombe from Kilgore; Joe Messina of Shreveport in “Wahoo” Shreve- 

port’s Cub of distinction; George Hearne also of Shreveport in his 

The northeast-southwest runway was opened the last of 1938, so new Aeronca $0 Deluxe: Dr. Tom Connors and his father in his 
Jackson now has two paved runways 3000 feet long. The surface of Rearwin, flat tire and all; Tom Breedlove of Lubbock in a new 
the northwest-southeast runway was given a non-skid finish. Taylorcraft; V. S$. Enloe and Jack Potter of Kilgore in a Cub; Lou 
The Department of Agriculture is putting in a weather bureau at Foote and Rolfe Carlisle of Dallas in a snappy Franklin Cub; M. F. 
the Jackson Airport and John Alden, former head of the old weather Dagley of Lubbock in a Cub; Johnnie Erickson and Ed Wilson of 
bureau, will be in charge. Ponca City in a Cub; and Herb Brokey of Ponca City in a Cub. 
Fourteen planes spent New Year's night here. They were enroute After a short “Gab and Gas” session, Buck Rowe led his “No-Nox’ 
to the Air Maneuvers in Miami. charges off toward Monroe, La., and the air maneuvers. About two 


hundred people were on hand to wish them bon-voyage. 

B. J. Banier from Yozoo City passed his solo rating in time to join all ni ; aca 5 

the caravan to Miami in his Cub. me ae the flying undertaker, can . seen a every day 
joy riding in his new Aeronca 50. He recently returned trom a trip 

Recent visitors to the airport were Mr. and Mrs. Hal Henning, ag 

Andy Anderson, Arch McGregor, A. B. Lambert, Jr., Geo. A. Hales, 

Buck Carter and Andy Gipson.—BUD MOORI Cadet William Lane, Jr., of Kelly Field was a welcome visitor in 

Marshall during the holidays. Bill is one of the twenty-seven Texans 


in the Air Corps advanced training school at Kelly Field due to 


Marshall, Texas graduate in February.—V. G. PROVENZ. 


Air Traffic Increased 50% Over Previous Year 


Airport Host to Miami Convoy New Orleans, Louisiana 
Aviation Observation Squadron Proposed 


It was a great year,” says J. O. Womack, airport manager of 
1938. Air traffic through Marshall showed a 50 per cent increase New Passenger Service Between N. O. and Jacksonville 
over 1937. The Marshall Flying Service enjoyed its biggest year since 


There is a possibility that an aviation observati squs w De 
it was established four years ago. When the plans now being formu- « PS < on observation squadron ; ill be 
established at New Orleans in conjunction with the Louisiana National 
Guard, Major-General Albert H. Blanding, chief of the National 


Guard Bureau in Washington, intimated while visiting in the Crescent 


lated are released, Marshall can get set for another bigger and better 
year ot flying. 


[The personnel of the Marshall Flying Service shop has been ham- City during December 


Impressed with the facilities offered at Jackson Barracks and Shu- 
shan Airport for such a unit, Major-General Blanding declared that 


pered by sickness As soon sas Jimmie Cummings, Marshall’s ace 
mechanic, had recuperated sufficiently from a two weeks illness to 

40 y, S > Manage ) Craig wa > Ww with , 
report for duty, Shop Manager Dick Craig was forced down wit ilthough other factors outside the National Guard entered into the 


t jarton “P > oO tte a > ). ee » . 
chills and fever. Barton “Pride of Jefferson” Robertson and J. ¢ matter, he felt there was “a good chance” for a squadron to be sta- 


Wom: ; members « t, are : colds 
— the ren — je rt = quartet, ws — ce “ tioned in the city. He pointed out, however, that any move for its 

\ en F oO let . ) , 3 are > ) ' » 
ia Kleenex and cold tablets. Here’s hoping you all are on the roa location in New Orleans must originate with Congress and the War 

t cover 0o , 

7 vee See Department, and not with the National Guard Bureau. He foresaw 


On New Year’s Day the airport was host to a convoy of light a possibility of favorable reception because the president has proved 


your HUMBLE 


CREDIT-CARD 
IS GOOD FROM 
COAST te COAST 


PILOTS, GET QUALITY AVIATION 
PRODUCTS ON YOUR HUMBLE CARD 
WHEREVER YOU FLY. 

New England States 
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Colonial Beacon 1C 
Eastern States 
) | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
W HEREVER you fly—north, south, east, or west Standard Oil Go. of Pennsylvania 
selected petroleum marketers will honor your Humble credit card. This means ee ae See States 
z Lulps ’etroleum ( mpany 





cash with you on long trips. Standard Oil ( 

The National Credit Card arrangement has been made for the con- SoHumble Oil 6 Refis 
venience of our customers. It enables you to make credit purchases of Humble standar z0 
Aviation Gasoline or other quality petroleum products at practically every 
airport in the 48 states and in Canada. But you will receive only a single 


month statement 
C y E ° 


you won T have To Carry large amounts o 








Credit cards issued by companies listed at the right will be honored at 
Humble airport dealers and service stations. - 
Apply tor t nvenient nationa Marge account” today. — 


AVIATION DEPT. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY —_ 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Loca f " n d ean a group of ¢ 
j ine ind »bserva n and 
ph grapi N ] eated Our opinion 1s that the 
Nat mai ‘ ’ } i oservat wit 1 tne 
boundar« t { Ss e the egular a \ » handle 
he lift Avia jjutant-General Ray 
' ee I I una National Guard, explained 
Wea t M ppi rive i be p 
An a ’ ad t ’ e Lon ina of 
i i t years, but litions have 











e Na i B i \ “ n perati it Shushar 
Airy " by WPA labor and with 
Uriea Le B ] eve board owns and perate 

: } 

I} pr t led ge existing lights, installing ther 
ind eleva ‘ R | iwall end of the field 

T} \ Thar f ! g Men's Business Club is seek 

» pr t t f ] ing closing of Alvin Callende 
Field the B ( ‘ New Orleans’ first landing field, 
w ma ta ] i it The committee § sustained 
lL) glas ©. Lang fT t lirector ft aviation, ts belief that 
" ed exists tor tl ‘ facility at New Orleans 

| ! rep ted t it | nas purcl ased the Site 

Nat 1 \ I ee | { Inc which has been operating 
: rma t t A N A Wrieans ind Jacksonv lle. Florida, 

Novembe t jugurated passenger service on the 
I f é b j P. J. RINDERLI 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Several New Airplanes During Past Month 
Air Marking Program Nearing Completion 

Iwo new Ce Ye > A r have joined the ranks here at 
Municipal Airport ( b HH t proud owner of one in whicl 
he say he ha r t ‘ hower bath Mr. Hales is leaving 
for California with } right ! in and co-pilot, Lee Armstrong 
He has just returned ft " Pensacola, Florida 

Carl W tead celebrated lays by taking delivery of " 
brand new baby eirl and a v 4 ) Cessna Dena Lu Winstead ar 
ved December j bit of cheer at Christmas and or 
December 3ist Ca f t w Cessna to start the New Year 
He left immediately for M “ re he attended the Orange Bow! 
game and entered ti \ 

|. Sy ey Maxt g f mn the airpor here " 
Syvd 2} I : \ ca now 

I . Bw : held with § ge, | nasc 
} I hee 

l. Hask Be ised an Inland Sp whicl “ 
hangared at M I w in on the held W elcome 
Haskell 

He riow \ it ( t va listurbed 
" New Y D the Club’s air marking pr 

} “ : i which has eated < derable 

Yo \ " King 1 Ss graph party 
head : (Ok ( } } aviat entirely 
He t f tore Cl " nade a : 
( } } Lawt Q)klial i 
wee 1 ‘ 

Tt ( : " ge f C-34 
( ’ “ N } 

S ‘ \ s ( i eport I tudent bus 
P ' ' . Blake cil the sick lise 

By Susa i . f e Byr ire having tl 
M cou c | 

Charley Broga pride and joy the Blu« 
Streak pen Wa H j Lief Olson in Shawnee and bought 
r seit i y ' vw 4 ir und Lief have traded ships 


und bot! re satished and PAUL O. BLACK 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Dinner Party Honors European Air Traveler 


Bessie Owens and | " Bill Shebe spent the week-end here re 
cently » the Phoenix Flying Club decided that their visit was a very 
good excuse for ha lance During the evening Bessie 
howed t pictures wl k while on her flight across Europe 
ind A } We ill think B ind the Shehes ire pretty nice people 
ind } pe that they pay } ther visit soon 

Harold Lines, Pete \ heff, Delbert Poe and Marshall Stewart all 
have Private Licenses Jack Marine and Mel Burton have their In 


uctor’s Ratings; and Bill McNeilley and Sanders Watson are the 


most recent solos in town RUTH CHALMERS 
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San Antonio, Texas 
Expansion of Stinson Field Into Class Four Port Reported 
Fred Harmon Back on the Job 


Included in the program recommended to Congress by the CAA 
recently, according to reports from Washington, were indications that 
Stinson Field would be expanded into a Class 4 airport with four run- 
ways )U0UE feet long At present the field has one runway that 
neasures up to the requirements of 150 feet in width and 5000 feet 
ong, with a second runway the same width but only 4500 feet long. 
Two additional runways will have to be constructed to make this a 
Class 4 port Eighteen other Texas airports may be included in the 
expansion pre gran 

\ recent visitor here was Robert C. Reeve who is being entertained 


ut the home of George Cowden of Pearsall. Reeve operates two Fair- 


child airplanes in Valdez, Alaska. Some of his duties are hauling 
gold from mines in the interior, making aerial photographs and just 
flying in general Recently his motor failed at 15,000 feet over 
Mount Wrangell He glided down the side of the mountain and 


unded in a canyon, then had to walk home—a mere 150 miles with 
the temperature between 40 and VU degrees below bero. Reeve says 
there are now 150 airplanes and 75 pilots in Alaska. All planes are 
equipped with skies the year around due to the ice and snow on the 
ground However, sometimes during the warmer part of the summer 
they take off in mud 


Frank Eng and Dick Hair have been having lots of fun setting 


records locally for slow flying and slower landing in the former's 
Pitcairn autogir They are little concerned with the plan for the 
ew 5000 foot runways, as all they need is 50 feet 


Some competition has been afforded the autogiro by the Stearman 
Hammond which recently came here from Midland for overhaul. 
Builders of the latter plane claim all ghe safety factors of the auto 
giro and say it can be flown by inexperienced pilots as well. 

The air corps st ll swears by its big B-17 “flying tortresses.”” In 


te of 1 criticism of sceptics when the ships were delivered at 





Langley held, the accident rate has not been higher und the bombers 
ire not too difficult for the average pilot to handle 

Installation of border lights around the new addition to Stinson 
held have been completed 


Fred Harman is back in harness again, if only for a few minutes 


each day Aside from a scar on his forehead and a leg in a cast, he 





none the worse for wear after his accident—in an automobile, 

d you It w probably be a month before he can remove the 
ust from his leg, but one thing sure, he is more thoroughly con 
nced of the safet f air transportation now Mrs. Harmond has 

ilso ret ed home and recovering nicely 


Saul Wolff, salesman for Smith Motor Sales Company, has turned 


his enthusiasm for aviation to good advantage, having organized a 


flying “squadron n his store Along with his son, Sam, two other 
fellow employes are learning to fly. William | Brown, Mannel 
Chavez and the Wolffs are taking instruction from Paul Daily at 
l ed Aero ( [ hangar 
( J. H. Lapham, together with other officials of the Texas Con 
iny and the Soc y-Vac m Company are on their way to Columbia, 
| tl \ erica t pect L pipe line being built jointly by the two 
panic 
Iwo ew tax trip ne it the center of the field to the north 
th runwa und the other along the end of the field are being in 
illed by WPA w . 
Eastern Air Lines has added §S. B. Allen to its permanent force 
ré He will be transportation agent at Stinson field 
Mrs. Lucy Jane Foster, secretary for Hangar Six, isn’t particularly 
pleased with the climate n Pennsylvania She went home to visit 
parents at Oil City at Christmas time and didn’t get home until 
1» week after New Years She believes she will stay in San Antonio 
luring the winter months after this 


I if new students enrolled it Dick Hair’s Modern Aijir Travel 
Corp. recently They are Silvio Fack, Ira Purdon, E. R. Montoya 

lack Cunninghan loed recently and his wife, Mrs. Loretta Wolf 
Cunningham, already a private pilot, took her first solo in a Fleet 

Al Buchanan and his daughter, Hortense, took off for New York 
heir Beechcraft recently with Bill Cason at the controls 
M. F. Clark was kept busy inspecting more than half a dozen 
pianes on his last monthly visit 

Fred Achor has left for the factory at Lock Haven, Pa., to take 
lelivery on another Cub Sport for Hangar Six 


Stamford, Texas 
New Field Being Constructed by City 
Stamford Flying Club Progressing Rapidly 
The Stamford Flying Club which has just recently been organized 
now boasts of nine members and is progressing nicely. Instructions 
ure being given on a 40 h.p. Continental Taylorcraft 
The city has leased a fine field three miles north of Stamford and 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: 5c per word. Minimum Charge $1.00.Classified Display: $5.00 per inch. Payable in Advance. 





AIRPLANES AND ENGINES CAMPBELL AIRCRAFT 





AERONCA C-2. All new wires, linen, tubing. Good flying condition. LUSCOMBE DISTRIBUTORS 
Always hangared. A bargain at $285. M. C. Keene, Municipal Airport, For Texas 


Galveston, Texas. 
Valuable Dealer Territory Still Available 





FOR SALE OR TRADE: Two Stinson “T's.” Lycoming powered. 300 Write or Wire for Full Information 
hours since major overhauled. Airline equipped. Excellent condition. Immediate Deliveries 
Lycoming and J-5 engine parts for sale. Strachan Skyways, Inc., 

Savannah, Georgia. Used Airplanes For Sale: 





ta 


FOR SALE: DeLuxe Rearwin Sportster, many extras. Perfect condtion. 





Few hours. A steal at $1850. Tom A. Lochridge, Rosharon, Texas. Kinner Wa F. excellent ndition $1000. 
FOR SALE: EAGLEROCK fuselage, complete, $75. Three OX-5 engines Warner 145 Fairchild, real bargain $27 
good condition, only $20 each. One Fahlin Propeller for OX-5, $15. . Sy Pe syne” — 


Bill Garrett, Box 788, Graham, Texas. LIK uk Ist majorea ln 





AERONCA LOW WING: All blind flying instruments, special paint job 
green and yellow, 90 hp. LeBlond motor in perfect condition. Looks like ~ a ate jokeeetion am einoien ahie Trade scceanted 
new. Total time only 243 hours. T. R. (Ted) Young, Box 674, Shreveport, : “ sac a, ™ eee ee , 
Louisiana. 





Operating Approved Repair Station No. 244 
FOR SALE: SALMSON EAGLET. New cover. Few Hours. Stuart Holmes, 
Box 764, Taylor, Texas. CAMPBELL AIRCRAFT 


FOR SALE: STINSON S, 215 Lycoming powered, motor and ship in 





























excellent condition, cover like new, radio, navigation lights, all neces- Hangar 8 Love Field Dallas, Texas 
sary instruments. $1400. Box 101, Southern Flight, Ledger Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE: Mounted Steer Horns, five to seven feet spread, fine LARGEST STOCK IN SOUTHWEST 
decoration for home, office or Texas planes. Free photo on request. 
Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. ARROW SPORT ‘37 Deluxe gullwing, 161 hrs. Lights, tail 
wheel $900 
BEECHCRAFT ‘36 Jacobs 285 hp. 2-way radio, B-F and night 
instrs., sensitive altimeter. Total time on new engine 26 hrs. $6750 
BIGGEST BARGAINS OF THE YEAR IN BEECHCRAFT 420 Wright. Perfect Condition. All instrs. $6750 
CERTIFIED AEROPLANES BEECHCRAFT Wasp Jr. 450 hp. Total 100 hrs. Horizon, gyro 
compass, two-way radio, all instrs., 4 parachutes, night equip- 
R Your Used Planes in New England ment $15850 
= Vow rianes in New Engian CESSNA 1936, 145 Warner, special instruments and equip- 
md Save Money ment $3500 
CUB ‘36 Model. Color gold. Just relicensed. Perfect condition $850 
WACO, 1935 Custom, Wright 285 Motor; total time 300 hours, FAIRCHILD ‘34 Model 24 Warner 145 hp. Bank and turn, rate 
fully equipped, 95-gallon gas tanks $3300.00 of climb, RCA receiver, wheel pants . $2500 
: HOWARD 1937 DGA-8, 320 Wright, Sperry insts., 2-way radio, 
STINSON, 1936, Lycoming 245, controllable prop, completely alee Guinn eal estect condition $7900 
equipped $4500.00 q a ee Bee , 
4 ROBIN, Challenger engine. Color red. Engine majored, re- 
STINSON, 1936, Wright 285, fully equipped, corrosion licensed $750 
proofed $6300.00 RYAN SC Warner 145 hp. Demonstrator. Like new | $5000 
STINSON, 1936, Wright 320, fully equipped, corrosion proofed— SPARTAN J6-5 engine. Cover perfect. Cowling ring, steel 
as land plane $7000.00 prop, dual, rate of climb, bank and turn, compass, air- 
as sea plane $9000.00 speed, altimeter ; om m $900 
: STINSON ‘34 Lycoming 245 hp. hrs. since major. ecov- 
STINSON, 1934, Lycoming 245 $2700.00 ered. Starter, generator, lights, radio, B-F instrs., con- 
STINSON, 1933, Lycoming 225, completely equipped $2250.00 trollable prop $2950 
BEECH, 1937, Jacobs 285, fully equipped $6300.00 —— — 2 hee ee time aay yay | overhaul, sveee 
: special job, blind and night flying, Ham. Cont. Prop. 
rn ar yo Manor corrosion proofed, extra we STINSON Lycoming 215 hp. Ship and engine perfect condition $1400 
ety? $9000.00 WACO J-5 Open, 3-place. New Cover. 85 hrs. since major. 
p P “ i D Military windshield, sensitive alt., starter, gen., 850 x 10 
KINNER SPORTSTER, Kinner 125, standard equipment, 210 hours wheels $1350 
since major $1600.00 WACO AMBULANCE 36 285 Wright, radio compass, trans- 
ARROW SPORTSTER, 1937, Ford V-8 motor, only 70 hours total mitter, Hamilton con. prop., exceptionally fine $5750 
time, modernized $800.00 Complete description on request. Trades. Time Payment, 50% down. 
WACO N, 1938, Jacobs 285, almost new $7500.00 
WACO, 1935, Custom, Jacobs 225 $2900.00 REG L. ROBBINS 
p : thins nearly all hav mplete blind f] Administration Bldg.—Phone 6-4287 
rl y Municipal Airport Fort Worth, Texas 
mre xcelient 
for »st 
PILOTS-QUIZ SYSTEM 
W W W Revised June 1938, contains new Civil Air Regulations, Aircraft, 
E. - IGGINS AIR AYS, INC. Engines, Navigations and Meteorology with questions and an- 
P id R I swers. $2.00 postpaid. 
rovicence, fi. i. QUIZ SYSTEM, 1435 FLOWER ST., GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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Ports of Call 


(Continued from Page 24) 
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Harvey Hart is a \ w Sport in which he is doing con 
lerable f 
Ro la \ i through 1 short time ago 
¥ a 2 f to students 
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Tampa, Florida 
Former Air Enthusiast Now Uses Plane for Business 
First Airline Celebrated This Month 
Hi \ " ( Mana t Sct ey Produc 
i tril s distance fron 
la 1 t Aviat € husias whe 
( H tl Peter O. Knigh Airpor 
ere, he jumped a he idea 
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la M \ | 1 Peter O. Knigl Air 
Be Airboa sed on th 
¢ I ( t Ss Louis M 
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Savannah, Georgia 
Night Stop-over of Light Plane Convoy 
Gas Model Planes Stage Air Contests 
M | ere f 1 ‘ p-OV 
\ I he were entertained with a 
‘ ‘ wa 1 ed Dy Sand 
S Ss ! he ivalcadg ¢ Amor 
t Sa ‘ | | < Be (su , M Betty 
\ M \ ‘ “ ett \ P. Solomor Ill, and 
Hent : a s VS totaling ( 
l S | | t Wa plann g 
% I ‘ ‘ the : 11 W er cruise 
| | H ¢ t he association will 
4 ind 100 plane ire expected 
Ja 
Randy | . i echanic, M Anderson, st 
ped off here ¢t Capt. Wilder Enslow, enroute 
South An I 1 Capt. Enslow had lunch with Mr 
Enslow for { { ted his lone trip Capt. Wilder 
by A " 5 f inv vears as a Id timer 
Robs M 65 15 in, recently made his first sol 
Be ( torn ‘ Aircratt Company f Lock Haven, 
Pa ha t ted with Strachan Skyways Inc 15 
se ' 11 
Stra Skywa g d scl wn ft ’ 
i ar isses at will 
They ! \ fly ge by the general 
p blic | i“ less t invone who wishe 
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fli} 1 f teen seconds 
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Tulsa, Oklahoma 


New Weather Bureau in Full Swing 
Plans for Lighted Airway Between Tulsa and Kansas City 


Air traffic at the 1 il airport has steadily increased since it 
a j " | ncrease over 1937 with Ipprox 
nately 4¢ 0 per rr 1 departing in 10,200 planes in 1938 
sad 4 i departing in 9,000 planes in 1937 





SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


During the International Petroleum Exposition in June there were 
11,009 persons arrived and departed in 2,121 ships—a world’s record 
in any one month for any airport and we think it still stands. 

The new Weather Bureau is in full swing with 5 men employed 
und 24 hour service 

The new lighted airway between Tulsa and Kansas City will be 
equipped with nine new one million candle power beacon lights in 
1939 This was a long fought struggle for some 8 years and location 


of lights and all surveys have been made so that it will be set up 
some time this year 

Al Gutherie of Stillwater carried food into the Mid-Continent Re- 
finery grounds at West Tulsa for a few days during a strike which 
is still in progress. Al hops off from this port with the food, so the 
boys all got plenty to eat and are still getting it. 

Floyd Muncie from Fort Smith is doing a nice charter business 
from this airport with his two planes a Stinson and a Waco. 

Gar Wood and his son, Gar Wood, Jr., qualified recently in tests 


wh ch made Tulsa Municipal Airport a seaplane base. Wood senior 
was at the controls when they approached the airport in the seven 
passenger, two motored plane They started to glide in and Wood 
partially lowered the landing wheels Then they decided to circle 
the city and so withdrew the wheels and went on. Back at the air- 


port again, Wood senior turned the controls over to Wood junior who 


came in tor i landing, the wheels still snug in the hull Somewhat 


embarrassed, the Woods said they had forgotten the wheels in the ex 
change of the controls Nothing was damaged, however, and the 
plane was lifted sufficiently to lower the landing gear and taxi into 
the hangar.—-CHARLIE W. SHORT, JR 

* wat 


CAA Training Program 


(Continued from Page 11) 


struction of aircraft designed for use by the private flier. 
This calls for nothing new or unknown; it simply con- 
templates the requirement that known or proven safety 
features be incorporated in the fundamental design of 
such aircraft. 

It is not our intention to penalize a struggling aircraft 
industry which has been producing airplanes that are as 
safe and easy to operate as it is possible for them to 
build under the financial and other handicaps which they 
face. Heaven knows few, if any, of them have been 
making any money, and I think we all agree that they 
have been doing the best they can in the face of circum- 
stances over which they have very little control. What we 
hope to do instead of penalizing such manufacturers is 
to hang up a premium for them in the form of more 
lenient regulations if they have the initiative to produce 
future aircraft with safer performance characteristics 
than are now embodied in the conventional type airplane. 
lo be specific again, and to forestall any possible mis- 
understandings, we think that a sound approach to this 
problem is to be cut in half or reduce by some other 
substantial fraction the amount of dual and solo flying 
time now required for a private pilot’s license on con- 
ventional type airplanes, provided such instruction is 
given in planes which will not stall or spin, which have 
exceptionally good visibility, and which stay on the 
ground after the pilot lands them regardless of gusty 
or other unfavorable wind conditions. Such a change in 
the regulations would supply an immediate and tangible 
reward for the manufacturer who develops and markets 
such an airplane, because it would cut in half the time 
and consequently the expense of learning to fly. 

In conclusion, | would like to say that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority believes future experience will show 
private flying to be no more hazardous than driving auto- 
mobiles on our congested highways provided: (1) that 
the standards of flight instruction and subsequent flying 
operations be raised by sane and constructive regulations, 
and (2) that the development and use of inherently safer 
aircraft is required. Private fliers today are the nucleus 
around which this program is to be built. Without your 
aid and cooperation it cannot be a complete success, and 
we rely on your support. 

















Remember The Dates! 


MARCH 2-:3-4 


Second Annual 


SOUTHWEST AVIATION CONFERENCE 


FORT WORTH. TEXAS 


Conference Officers | Fort Worth Chairmen 
Moss Patterson, President Amon G. Carter, Sponsor 


Alfred McDonald, Vice-President D. L. Johnson, General Chairman 


CRM ¢ ~ Wm. Holden, Secretary 
. R. Mooney, Secretary-Treasurer ' 
. ; Y Wm. L. Pier, Treasurer 
Clu Neal Barrett, Publicity 


State Vice-Presidents 
George E. Haddaway, Program 




















Ferd Bellingrath Arkansas Jack Rattikin, Registration 

William F. Nicholson Colorado To John W. Herbert III, Reception 
Andrew S. Swenson Kansas W. G. Fuller, Airport Activity 
Theodore R. Young Louisiana E. G. Aycock, Transportation 

John B. Walker Missouri Paul Harmon, Banquet 

R. J. McCanna New Mexico J. M. McGinley, Stag Party 

Jerry Sass Oklahoma Mrs. Geo. Haddaway, Ladies Recep- 
J. H. Lapham Texas tion 




















| qqpsmese- yon the exceptionally fine work accomplished and the many 
good times had in Oklahoma City last March that distinguished 
the Southwest Aviation Conference as the most militant of all regional 
conferences? 1939 offers even greater opportunities for constructive 
work. Be on hand when the opening guns are fired March 2 in Fort 
Worth. 


« 


For complete information write: 


Cc. C. PATTERSON - Chamber of Commerce - FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


(This Space Donated by Southern Flight) 
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Sinha sys 0S! 


RCA that they possess the quali 
ts reli fications necessary to properly ser 
perform vice aviation radio equipment. They 
not only carry stocks of factory 
phase tested replacement parts but em 
| activities ploy trained, licensed aviation radio 
mechanics who know the impor 
points tance of doing a perfect job. RCA 


wholeheartedly recommends the 
services of these organizations for 
above your continued satisfaction and 


safety 


Roosevelt Field Garden City, N. Y. 
Municipal Airport, 5300 W 53d, Chicago, III. 
Glendale, Calif. 
San Bruno, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 


Grand Central Air Terminal 
San Francisco Airport 
Municipal Airport 
Municipal Airport 
Field Dallas, Texas 
Wilmington, Del. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Denver, Colo. 


Love 


Pike & Center Road 
Boeing Field 


Park Hill Airport 








ANNOUNCEMENT 


We have long felt that our line of 
Aviation Radio Equipment would 
not be complete without the in- 
clusion of small, light, inexpensive, 
2-way transmitting and receiving 
equipment suitable for installation 
in the smallest of aircraft and those 
larger ships where payload allow- 
ance is at a premium. RCA engi- 
neers have been constantly work- 
ing toward this end and are pleased 
to announce our “baby brother” 
has arrived. Labelled the AVT-15 
Transmitter, AVT-15 Receétver and 
AVA-41 
three units represent the greatest 


Antenna System, these 


“miles per pound” value ever pre- 
sented to the aviation market. Com- 
plete details will appear on this 
page next month. 

Listen to the" Magic Key of RCA” 
3 P.M. £.S.T., 
Network. 


every Sunday, 2 to 
on the NBC Biue 





RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corp. of Americe 


See Our Wholesale Distributors: Air Associates 


Garden City, L. |.; Dallas, Texas 


Inc 


Glendale, Calif.; Chicago, III 


or your neorest RCA Authorized Aviation Dealer 








